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fidence which have been debated in the House 
of Commons this week was the more farcical. 
The Opposition parties were in no way responsible 
for either of them. One was initiated by the Govern- 
ment itself and the other by a section of its nominal 


[ is difficult to say which of the two Votes of Con- 


'supporters; and neither has affected the general 
political situation by an iota. The Government’s credit 
stands exactly where it stood a week ago. Monday’s 
debate might have damaged it, but the whole situation 
had been so thoroughly canvassed and the damage so 
completely discounted in the press in advance, that the 
Government found itself in the comparatively happy 
position of an adjudicated bankrupt who has no more 
to fear from creditors or bailiffs. Mr. Lloyd George 
goes to Genoa with the knowledge that he carries with 
him much of the sympathy, but very little of the con- 
fidence of his countrymen. The only people who can 
_be said to retain any confidence in him are those who 
have the courage still to describe themselves, inside 
or outside the House of Commons, as “ Coalitionists,” 
and who intend to fight and vote as Coalitionists under 
his leadership at the coming General Election; and 
they appear to represent a very small minority indeed. 
Whether the country will cash any cheques which he 
may give at Genoa depends upon the foresight and 
_ discretion with which he draws them, for he will not 

be his own cashier as in the past. He will return in a 
| few weeks to attend the winding up of the bankrupt 
» Coalition estate and to seek his discharge. How long 
| after that it will be before he sets up again in active 
business under a new name we cannot tell, but we do 
| Rot suppose that it will be very long. His speech on 
Monday was not that of a man who is enjoying his 


Present position. 


The Opposition took no part in the second debate 
on Wednesday and its main interest—since the Die- 
hards unluckily cannot discover amongst themselves 
an effective speaker—centred in a duel between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Hugh Cecil. Mr. Chamberlain 
made what was probably the cleverest and wittiest 
speech of his career, and Lord Hugh followed it with an 
exhibition of combined intellectual ability and moral 
passion that was worthy of his reputation. He attacked 
the Coalition Government on the fundamental ground 
of its absolute and inevitable lack of principle. His 
reference to Ireland was memorable and in the circum- 
stances, just: “‘ With so much dishonour you might 
have bought a little peace.” “I am quite sure” he 
went on, “ that no Prime Minister could be so bad as 
the present Prime Minister, and that so long as he is 
Prime Minister the position of the country will get 
worse and worse.” His suggestion that Ministers 
clung to office until, like Mr. Montagu, they were turned 
out, and in so doing pursued a course inconsistent 
with their dignity and their honour alike, brought Mr. 
Chamberlain to his feet with an indignant challenge ; 
but Lord Hugh declined to withdraw. It may be true, 
as Mr. Chamberlain declared, that Lord Hugh Cecil 
is a political anarchist, who is never loyal to his party 
and enjoys being in a minority of one; but such men 
have a way at times, owing to their very aloofness from 
political ties, of expressing more accurately than anyone 
else the real feeling of the non-political majority of 
their countrymen. The case against the Coalition 
is a moral case; and the main reason why Coalition 
candidates are being defeated in the country is because 
in this particular matter the average honest Englishman 
does think as Lord Hugh Cecil thinks, and does regard 
the bargain upon which the Coalition rests as an essen- 
tially dishonourable bargain. That is a fact of which 
Mr. Chamberlain neither with his wit nor with his 


indignation, can dispose. 
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It is a sad symptom of the level of economic knowledge 
and understanding which prevails even in the highest 

litical circles, that Mr. ee Law and Mr. Cham- 
Scheie. Leader and ex-Leader of the House of Commons, 
should have denied so emphatically on Monday that 
there is any connection between rg and 
the Allied policy about Reparations. If the denial 
had been a mere piece of party debating it would have 
seemed to matter less, but it was with an obviously 
sincere indignation that both these gentlemen denounced 
the proposition which had been advanced by Mr. 
Clynes; and we are therefore bound to conclude that 
they—and presumably their colleagues—have not as 
yet even begun to grasp the elements of the problem of 
the economic reconstruction of Europe. Have they 
never heard of the important part played by “ con- 
fidence” in financial and commercial enterprises ? 
Have they never heard of the problem of the exchanges 
and of the disastrously fluctuating effect which a 
fluctuating “‘ Reparations”’ policy has had upon the 
value of all the currencies of Central Europe? Have 
they never realised the difference between imports that 
are paid for by exports, and imports that are not paid 
for at all? Mr. Clynes’ proposition was a mere truism. 
It is nothing less than absurd to expect any general 
recovery of European trade until the problem of 
Reparations, and of the value of the paper mark, 
has been settled on some basis which offers a prospect 
of stability. 

* ao % 

The notice given by the British to the French Govern- 
ment this week regarding the payment of interest 
upon inter-Allied debts, was, of course, of a purely 
formal character, and presumably was intended to 
be taken only as such. The prospect of ever making 
France pay her debts—or even the interest on them— 
is as remote as that of ever making Germany or Russia 
pay theirs. If we could realise our legal claims upon 
our late Allies, as well as upon Germany, a great 
part of our National Debt would be wiped out; but 
we know that we cannot and that we should have to 
pay as heavily for making the attempt as we are now 
paying for the attempt to get large Reparations from 
our late enemies. Nevertheless, it is a claim which 
for the time being, like the American claim for the 
expenses of the American army on the Rhine, must 
obviously be kept alive; for it may be needed, if not 
by this Government then by the next, to bring France 
to reason. We do not think that it will be needed, 
for France appears at last to be coming to reason on 
this problem of international indebtedness without 
any special pressure other than that of patent economic 
facts. But we are not out of the wood yet, and it 
would be a mistake to forego any claim, until the moment 
when all such claims can be dealt with simultaneously, 
with or without the assistance and concurrence of 
America. There is not much likelihood, as things stand, 
of a fresh French threat to invade the Ruhr; but it 
remains a possibility. 

* Bd tk 


There is a possibility that the daily Press is under- 
estimating the intelligence of its readers. During the 
past week the average penny paper—especially, the 
evening paper—has been more like a “ penny dreadful ” 
than like a newspaper. Not only have we had a trial 
for murder reported at great length. Having made our 
way through this, we find ourselves invited to read 
further columns upon columns about a “ girl wife,” 
about a countess’s debts and dresses, and other Court 
cases, as though they contained the most exciting 
news of the day. We recognise that up to a point 
murder trials and divorce cases make excellent reading 
for the breakfast-table or the suburban train; but it 
seems to us that the ordinary Englishman is interested 
in a good many more things than the alleged crimes 





of fellow-citizens, of whose existence he has just 
heard for the first time. Mr. Chamberlain’s amusing 
attack on the Die-hards on Wednesday, had it been 
given the prominence of a verbatim report and the 
necessary heliiiines. would, we believe, have inter- 
ested the ordinary reader at least as absorbingly as 
the charges and counter-charges of Captain and Mrs. 
Miller. But it is possible we are mistaken. We cannot 
help remembering that the English mee with the 
largest circulation is the News of the World. On the 
other hand, our daily papers would do well to reflect 
that the price of being as successful as the News of the 
World, may be to become like the News of the World— 
and that, possibly, without even winning the close 
friendship of a Prime Minister. Besides, it remains 
to be proved that even the News of the World would be 
a success except as reading for the Lord’s Day. We 
are optimistic enough to believe that a reasonable 
success can be achieved on a slightly higher level. 


* * * 


We have received copies of certain documents issued 
by a group of Conservative Members, in association 
with a body called “‘ The National Political League,” 
with the object of bringing about the legal suppression 
of the “ Proletarian Sunday Schools.” We should 
certainly be glad to see these schools ended. The 
doctrine they teach is as silly as it is revolting. Why 
should children be taught Communism and Atheism 
on Sunday afternoons? For our part we object to 
the practice of forcing religious or political doctrines 
of any kind upon young children. Orthodox religious 
teachers often claim that it is necessary and desirable 
to impress the mind of the child whilst it is still plastic. 
But that, after all, is only another way of saying that 
it is necessary to create a prejudice whilst the child 
is still too young to think for itself. Religions which 
really require such factitious support can have little 
intrinsic merit ; and the same is naturally true of political 
opinions. But the ladies and gentlemen who support 
this particular appeal seem to be firm believers in the 
idea of “‘ catching them young.” The only difference 
between them and the “ Proletarians’’ is that they 
wish to teach “ Church and State” instead of Lenin 
and Bradlaugh. Therefore, as it seems to us, they 
have no case. In any event they will fail for all the 

ains they have taken with their “ Plan of Campaign.” 

hey invite their supporters to lay special stress on the 
‘“‘ blasphemous” aspects of the Proletarian teaching, 
but they admit that “the system of free religious 
thought which has grown up in this country precludes 
the possibility of obtaining fresh legislation” on the 
religious issue. They hope, however, that the steam 
generated by the “ blasphemy ” may lead to a strength- 
ening of the law regarding “ sedition,” and they intend 
to introduce a Bill with that object on May 12th, per 
Sir John Butcher. They are too sanguine. They 
have forgotten that this, after all, is the twentieth 
century. If they were to raise the cry: “ Leave the 
children alone,” they might win very wide support ; 
but, of course, it is a ery which might ee, cut 
both ways—and that, we fear, is not at all what they 
are after. 

* * * 


The industrial event of the week—a grave social 
calamity, the outcome of which no one can foresee— 
is the breakdown of the attempt to get the locked-out 
Amalgamated Engineering Union into negotiation with 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation. The failure 
of the mediation of the National Joint Council, repre- 
senting the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, 
ought not to lead us to ignore the valuable service 
that it has rendered. With limitless patience, tact and 

ersistence, Mr. Henderson and one or two colleagues 

ave worked almost day and night for a fortnight 
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exploring every avenue and trying eve ssible 
hraseology, in order to get Sir Allan Smith jae the 
ecutive Council of the A.E.U. into a room together. 
At one point they seemed to have succeeded, but as 
the employers became more reasonable the Union 
Executive became less so and demanded that before 
any discussion of terms began the employers should 
withdraw the lock-out notices and practically admit 
themselves to have been in the wrong. In our view 
they have been in the wrong, and their increasing 
inclination to negotiate suggests that they are recog- 
nising that themselves, but they could not be expected 
to make a formal admission of it at this stage. So 
the deadlock continues, looking more intractable than 
ever. The Cabinet, counting apparently on the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union being almost immediately 
drained dry by its weekly expenditure of over £150,000, 
refuses to hold the official enquiry, which Parliament 
had provided for just such an emergency. 
* * * 


The failure of the mediation effort was followed 
by the decision of the other three sections to break 
away from the A.E.U., after loyally supporting it in its 
contention for week after week. The forty-six unions 
represented by the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Federation, the National Union of Foundrymen, and 
the labourers of the Federation of General Workers— 
with whom the employers had not the same quarrel 
as with the A.E.U., but who had all been threatened 
with an instant lockout unless they signed the declara- 
tion that the employers sought to impose on that Union 
—found no further reason for refusing to discuss the 
matter. They regarded the memorandum obtained 
by Mr. Henderson from Sir Allan Smith, after so much 
eifort, as indicating a sufficient change in the attitude 
of the employers to warrant them in entering into 
direct negotiations, which will begin on Monday next. 
The threatened lockout of several hundred thousand 
additional men is thus, for the moment, averted. 
The parallel dispute between the shipbuilding employers 
and the Engineering and Shipbuilding Federation, on 
the plainer issue of a further “ cut” in wages, is also 
to be made the subject of renewed, but entirely separate 
negotiations. In both cases the resumption of dis- 
cussion is all to the good; but the feeling among the 
Unions that the employers intend simply to crush them 
is so strong, and the failure of the employers so to 
express themselves as to allay that feeling is so 
conspicuous, that a breakdown is still to be feared. 

* * * 


The temper of men who are locked out is different 
from that of men who are threatened with a lock-out, 
and it may be that the Executive of the A.E.U. is right 
in believing that its policy represents the wishes of the 
great majority of its members, but its attitude made 
further co-operation with the other forty-seven Trade 
Unions impossible. We discuss on another page the need 
for the education of the employers, but there is clearly 
no less need for the Unions to consider their position and 
adapt both their views and their machinery to the 
necessities of modern industrial organisation. The 
immediate cause of the present deadlock is the terribly 
imperfect state of the engineering workmen’s Trade 
Unionism. Not only is there this multiplicity of 
separate Unions but there is also the trouble arising 
from the claim of each branch or district committee 
of the A.E.U. to interpret as it chooses the treaties 
made on behalf of the Union as a whole. However 
arbitrary the engineering employers may be, it is 
impossible not to feel that the workmen give them 

unds for complaint, when they insist on collective 
argaining but fail to remedy the obvious defects in 
their Trade Union organisation, or to create a body 
able to negotiate for the engineering workmen as a 
whole and empowered to draw up conditions of employ- 





ment which will be adhered to from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. 
7 * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera 
startled as much as he shocked his hearers at Water- 
ford on St. Patrick’s Day by his sinister references to 
civil war and “wading through Irish blood.” He 
protests that his remarks were not intended as incite- 
ments, but the I.R.A. mutineers make it painfully 
clear that they are prepared to give his words a con- 
crete interpretation. On Monday night half Dublin 
was awakened by the rattle of rifle fire directed against 
buildings occupied by various departments of the 
Free State Government. The next day an attempt 
was made to shoot a cyclist carrying despatches through 
the city, and a lorry returning to Beggar’s Bush 
Barracks, the headquarters of the loyal I.R.A., was 
ambushed in Nassau Street. From Galway comes 
news of the wounding of a pro-Treaty officer; and the 
town of Swinford in Mayo, which refused to obey 
the orders of the military junta, has been “ shot up 
by Republican bands in strict keeping with the best 
Black-and-Tan traditions. These incidents mark a 
new development in the campaign to smash not only 
the Provisional Government but Dail Eireann. One 
of the main objects of the Die-hards was to provoke 
their opponents to strike the first blow, and to this 
end they have been piling provocation upon provocation 
with a criminal disregard for the lives and liberties of 
ordinary citizens. The “ Army Council” appointed 
by the mutineers decreed a renewal of : the Belfast 
boycott in the teeth of orders by Dail Eireann. Its 
agents wrecked the machinery of the Freeman’s Journal 
because that paper published an official report issued 
by Dail authority. Rebel officers in uniform broke 
up Mr. Collins’s meeting at Castlebar in spite of an 
appeal signed by Mr. de Valera to preserve the —_ 
of free speech. Now that all — have failed 
to induce Mr. Collins and his colleagues to take the 
lead in employing armed force against their opponents, 
the scheme is apparently to inaugurate a guerilla cam- 
paign in preparation for a coup detat. 

* x c 

Undoubtedly the situation is critical, but by origin- 
ating a policy of aggression the enemies of the Treaty 
have made a bad tactical mistake, which ought in the 
long run to lose them the game. They admit that 
they are prepared to suppress Dail Eireann as well as 
the Provisional Government, and even Mr. de Valera 
will be hard put to it to find sophistries to justify such 
a repudiation of elementary democratic principles. 
As a matter of fact, the new militarist dictators take 
very little stock either of Mr. de Valera or his lieutenants. 
At the Army Convention on Sunday week, Mr. Cathal 
Brugha was shouted down because he helped to sponsor 
Document No. 2, which the mutineers, logically enough, 
lump with the Treaty as a betrayal of the Republican 
ideal. Their political thinking, such as it is, is done 

by Mr. Erskine Childers, who nowadays appears, 
apparently witheut any sense of incongruity, upon 

tforms adorned with the motto: “ Burn everything 
En lish except their coal.” If, as is rumoured in 
Dublin, Mr. Childers wants the anti-Treaty politicians 
to go further than they have yet gone in public, he 
has at least the courage of his convictions. A popular 
vote, it is now clear, means acceptance of the Free 
State, and each new experience of the methods adopted 
by the Republicans ensures a bigger majority for the 
Treaty. Force alone can prevent the election, and 
therefore the extremists argue, not without reason, 
that the sooner force is applied the better. If Mr. 
de Valera, like Macbeth, would not play false and 
yet would wrongly win, it is only a question of time 
till he is shouldered aside by men with fewer scruples 
and greater determination. Should this happen, he 
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no doubt will dilate elaborately upon the purity of 
his motives and the wisdom of his policy, but Ireland, 
engulfed in the chaos he has helped to create, will 
have little time and less inclination to listen to his 
apologia. 
oo * eS 
A Po.itTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: All things considered, 
the farcical prologue to the Genoa affair may be acknow- 
ledged to have come off at least passably, as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s prologues generally do. Whether he can keep the 
game up is another matter, to say nothing of yet more doubtful 
contingencies—for example, the possibility, so apprehensively 
hinted at in one not unfriendly quarter, that the whole piece may 
tail off in the end into one of those obscure and depressing anti- 
climaxes for which this Government have shown so fatal an 
aptitude. Even so, Genoa will probably be found to have 
served its main object in what it has already accomplished. 
Should this, as many people believe, turn out to have been Mr. 
Lloyd George’s last appearance as Prime Minister on the Parlia- 
mentary stage, he will at least be able in future years to look 
back on an ingeniously contrived exit. 
* ™ 7 

For effective purposes it is probably true that the Prime 
Ministership has already changed hands, the change having 
been carried out in the only way in which Mr. Chamberlain 
could possibly hope to benefit by it. Actual resignation at this 
moment on Mr. Lloyd George’s part, besides landing himself 
in a political blind alley, must have led to a disintegrating 
scramble among the Conservative leaders for his vacant shoes, 
whereas, by quietly slipping out of the country during the most 
critical period of the year and leaving Mr. Chamberlain to act 
as his deputy up to the eve of the general election, the titular 
Premier not only rewards his colleague for services rendered, 
but retains for himself a threefold option—(1) to return, (2) to 
complete his resignation, (3) to force a dissolution. Meanwhile, 
the country, with a Tory acting-Premier, Toryism predominant 
in the Cabinet, and an overwhelming Tory majority in both 
Houses, passes definitely for the first time in seventeen years, 
and without leave asked, under a Tory Government. 

*« * * 

From the Coalition point of view the conveniences of the 
arrangement are manifest. With Mr. Lloyd George out of the 
way for some weeks or, it may be, months, and with the Liberal 
element in the Cabinet reduced to a few ciphers (for, except on 
Ireland, Mr. Churchill is now more Die-hard than Liberal), it 
is hoped that the Conservative discontents will simmer down, 
and that in view of the terrors of the coming dissolution fraternal 
relations will gradually be restored between the two Coalition 
wings. Clearly such calculations must be based to some extent 
on an intention to defer the general election beyond the date 
hitherto anticipated, a detail, I believe, on which there is still 
some conflict of opinion between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
George Younger. But, as the latter is for a long as against a 
short date, I should expect any compromise that may be reached 
on the point to reflect that preference. 

o* x * 

Moreover, I should expect all sections of the Coalition to be 
with Sir George Younger on this issue, especially the National 
Liberal section. That is the worst of the by-elections—the 
more they go against the Government the more they tend to 
prolong its life. For example, what encouragement is offered 
to Ministers to appeal to the country by such a defeat as that 
at Leicester? As usual, some effort is being made on behalf 
of the Coalition Liberals to extract comfort from the reflection 
that, badly as they fared on this occasion, their Wee Free rivals 
were left in a yet more forlorn plight. Truly a dismal consolation ! 
What it means is that in nearly every industrial constituency 
now represented by a Coalition Liberal, Labour is steadily absorb- 
ing the more advanced elements of the old Liberal party, and 
Toryism the more backward, while, stranded between the two, 
remains an enfeebled, disheartened, sub-divided remnant. 

* * * 

I suppose we may take it that the Government’s abrupt change 
of front on the question of admitting peeresses as Lords of Parlia- 
ment points to a cooling-off in the general Ministerial ardour 
for Second Chamber reform. With a reconstituted Second 
Chamber in prospect, the threatened invasion of women would 
have been a matter of indifference to an assembly about to be 
extinguished, in any event, whereas, if there is to be no recon- 
stitution, resistance to the minor peril again becomes worth 
while. Triumphant Toryism in the Cabinet, I imagine, is now 
thinking of limiting its House of Lords legislation to a suicidally 
straightforward proposal for a restoration of the veto. 


THE EDUCATION OF EMPLOYERS 
T is nowadays generally accepted as an axiom 


that, when any serious labour dispute arises, 

the main duty of the press is to educate the 
public by elucidating the facts and thus enabling it 
to form its own opinion of the merits of the dispute, 
and in the last two or three years the larger news- 
papers, and many of the smaller ones, have been taking 
this duty more and more seriously, and performing it 
on the whole with steadily increasing efficiency. The 
change since 1914 is remarkable, and even since 1919 
a great improvement may be observed. In the old 
days most editors had a simple formula which they 
applied without misgiving to all disputes between 
employers and trade unionists—a formula which might 
without substantial unfairness be rendered: “ The 
men are always in the wrong;”’ and as they did not 
seek to discover, still less to publish, the men’s side 
of the case, they never had any reason to doubt the 
general validity of this simple principle. It was the 
Great War that first sowed the seeds of suspicion. 
After all, these men—miners, engineers, even dock 
labourers—were the men who had fought in the 
trenches and won the war; they could not all be 
greedy revolutionaries ; was it not at any rate possible 
that they might have something to say for them- 
selves? And a reporter was sent to ask them. 


The results of this new curiosity, however, were at 
first very modest. The reporter usually arrived on 
the scene too late, and even when he got there was 
not very competent; and it was not until the autumn 
of 1919, when the public was grossly misled for several 
days as to the real nature and causes of the great 
Railway Strike, that the press in general began to 
consider the advisability of treating “‘ Labour” ques- 
tions with as much seriousness and forethought as any 
other department of their news service. That par- 
ticular dispute marked a turning point, partly because 
of the magnitude of the stoppage and of the general 
dislocation which it caused, and partly because the 
Prime Minister, taking his cue from the press, solemnly 
described the strike as “‘ a great anarchist conspiracy.” 
The idea of an anarchist conspiracy headed by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and supported by the whole of the Labour 
leaders, ex-Cabinet Ministers included, proved eventu- 
ally, however, too much even for the Morning Post. 
Investigation revealed the fact that the men had a 
very strong case indeed, and after all the railways 
in the kingdom had been at a standstill for ten days, 
the strike was settled on terms which showed plainly 
that it ought never to have been allowed to begin 
at all. That lesson gave the formula its death-blow, 
though its funeral did not take place until some eighteen 
months later, when the meeting of unofficial members 
of the House of Commons intervened so sensationally 
in the coal dispute. Prejudice, of course, remains, 
but we believe it may safely be said that there is 
scarcely a single reputable newspaper in the country 
which would venture to-day to denounce the action 
of a Trade Union, in connection with any strike or 
lock-out, without first making some sort of enquiry 
at least into the actual merits of the dispute. Most of 
the larger newspapers, indeed, now employ well- 
qualified ‘‘ Labour Correspondents" as part of their 
regular staff, and take more trouble to give accurate 
and impartial information about Labour disputes than 
about most other things. If any Trade Union fails 
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to-day to get its case published broadcast, it is almost 
certainly its own fault. 

All this, so far as it goes, is very satisfactory. The 
newspapers are educating themselves and they are 
educating the public. But it is becoming more and 
more evident that they have a still more important 
duty, and that is to educate the employers. The 
dispute which has been going on in the engineering 
trade during the past few weeks has been in many 
ways very instructive and very discouraging. The 
details of the dispute are exceedingly complex; we 
have discussed them more than once, and we need 
not refer to them again here. It is rather with the 
general conduct of the struggle that we are concerned 
for the moment. It has been a discouraging affair 
because it has seemed to show that the employers in 
one of the greatest industries in the country have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in the last twenty- 
five years. That statement, however, needs perhaps 
a certain qualification. The attitude and public 
declarations of Sir Allan Smith and his committee, 
especially in the earlier stages of the dispute, were, 
in our view, indefensible; they were not merely 
reminiscent of the great struggle in the same trade in 
the ‘nineties, but formed an almost verbally exact 
reproduction of the attitude of the engineering employers 
of that time. But it is important to note that Sir 
Allan Smith has not been fully supported even by the 
members of his own Federation; and many of the 
larger engineering employers, notably in the Man- 
chester district, have pressed for a more reasonable 
and modern policy, threatening to break away if the 
grounds of the dispute were extended as Sir Allan 
apparently wished to extend them. Some employers, 
therefore, we may take it, have learnt something. 
It was stated in the Morning Post on Wednesday 
that on both sides there had been “ an obstinate lack 
of candour’’ and “ not a little disloyalty.” Such a 
statement in such a quarter should be carefully noted, 
and its implications considered. That it should appear 
at all is in itself a good sign; it suggests the beginning 
of that process of educating employers which, as we 
have said, is so clearly necessary. But the process 
requires acceleration. 

Employers must be taught that we are not now living 
in the nineteenth century, or even in the first decade 
of the twentieth. Sir Allan Smith declared early last 
month that what is at stake in the present dispute is 
whether industry is in future to be conducted “ on the 
Soviet system or on the basis of private enterprise.”’ 
But the modern public will not swallow nonsense of 
that kind or tolerate the claims which such statements 
are intended to support. It is true, in a broad sense, 
that the dispute turns upon the question of the right 
of the employer to “run his own business in his own 
way,” but in these days that is an issue not of principle 
but of detail and definition. No employer can run his 
own business in his own way. Employers surrendered 
that “‘ right ’’ for ever when they recognised the exist- 
ence of Trade Unions. All that remains is to define 
where the Trade Unions may interfere and where they 
must not. For our part, we are convinced that all the 
questions at issue in the present dispute could be settled 
quite easily in a few hours with only a moderate amount 
of mutual good will. But that good will has been lacking, 
possibly on both sides, but certainly and conspicuously 
on the side of the employers, whose spokesmen have 
steadily demanded surrender first and discussion after- 
wards. It may be that it suits them just now to keep 





their works closed for a few weeks, but that does not 
make their policy any the less short-sighted. Nothing 
is more certain than that in the long run they will have 
to pay heavily for their present intransigence. Their 
policy is indefensible not because it is morally wrong 
but it is profoundly stupid. It cannot conceivably 
pay them to treat their relationship with their employees 
as if it were merely a matter of buyer versus seller, 
or to insist that the issue can only be settled by economic 
compulsion. 

The dispute concerns the question of “ management.”’ 
Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues deny that the men 
have anything at all to do with management. The 
Trade Unions may bargain about hours and wages, 
but they have no business to intrude an inch beyond 
that into the sphere of industrial administration. 
Consider the implications of this doctrine. What is 
the most serious legitimate complaint that can be 
brought against Trade Union principles and practice ? 
It is that they often lead to ca’ canny in its various 
forms—that is to say, to a deliberate limitation of pro- 
duction the effects of which react more or less disas- 
trously upon the whole community. But if a Trade 
Unionist wishes to defend the policy of ca’ canny he 
has only to quote Sir Allan Smith, as thus: “I am not 
concerned with the management of your industry, or 
with your expenses, or with the profits or losses you 
make. My business is merely to sell you my labour 
for so many hours a day and so many shillings a week, 
and you shall pay as much as I can make you pay for 
as little work as I can manage to give.” Such an 
argument, it may be said, is foolish and short-sighted. 
Of course it is, but are we to expect the men to be wiser 
than their masters? For that is exactly the masters’ 
doctrine—if we are to believe Sir Allan Smith—and it 
seems to us nothing less than a catastrophe that a 
presumably representative body of employers should 
hold and seek to inculcate such a creed at this date. 
Instead of denying the right of the men “ to interfere 
in questions of management,”’ it would, we suggest, 
be infinitely wiser not only to grant them that right 
but to insist upon their accepting it and accepting also 
the responsibility it implies. Once that were done, the 
problems of definition would present few ditticulties. 

It is worth noting that the ablest and most successful 
employers are hardly ever hampered by labour 
troubles. Mr. Ford, who runs what is, we suppose, 
the most profitable and successful productive concern 
in the world, pays his unskilled labour a minimum of 
30s. a day, and does not have to consider any of the 
problems of labour unrest. We could mention half-a- 
dozen great concerns in this country which are almost 
equally free from worry on this score. It is not an acci- * 
dent that our best organised industry, the cotton 
industry, is also that in which the Trade Unions have 
the greatest measure of consultative control over the 
working conditions and in which serious labour disputes 
are most uncommon, and it is not an accident that the 
most inefficiently managed and organised industry 
that we have—namely, coal-mining—is notorious for 
the seriousness and frequency of its labour troubles. 
Broadly speaking, it is the unintelligent and the incom- 
petent employer who creates discontented workmen and 
suffers accordingly. Conflict of a kind is no doubt 
inevitable, but most of the actual engagements in the 
chronic civil war between employers and employed can, 
we believe, be ascribed to sheer incompetence and lack 
of imagination on the part of those whose business 
it is supposed to be to “ organise ” industry. 
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The engineering industry presents, of course, peculiar 
difficulties. Its processes are complex, always changing, 
and very difficult to classify, and it has a long history 
of close bargaining and sharp practice, of ca’ canny 
on the one hand and piece-rate cutting on the other, 
and of “ an obstinate want of candour,” as the Morning 
Post says, on both sides, which cannot easily be for- 
gotten or buried. But that only provides a stronger 
reason for seeking to introduce a new spirit. There 
can be no peace and no efficiency in the industry until 
a new tradition of mutual confidence and good faith 
is established. Perhaps that is impossible, but, if so, 
the outlook is very black, and it is the employers who 
must bear by far the largest share of the responsibility. 
For it is only from their side that any real change can 
be initiated. The problem is primarily not economic 
at all but psychological ; it is a question of confidence. 
The men utterly distrust the employers, and have, on 
the whole, the best possible reasons for doing so. They 
may often behave stupidly, but not more stupidly 
than the employers behave, and, since the employers 
are supposed to be better educated, they have far less 
excuse for their foolishness. A rebellious people implies 
a bad government, and a rebellious and unreasonable 
Trade Union implies an incompetent Employers’ Federa- 
tion. Mr. Henry Ford’s employees do not obstruct or 
oppose the introduction of new labour-saving machinery. 
And when highly-skilled and intelligent workmen, like 
the bulk of the members of the A.E.U., pursue a reac- 
tionary and obstructive policy in the workshops, it is 
safe to conclude that they have been badly cheated and 
squeezed in the past. Let the engineering employers 
study the history of their own industry and consider 
how far, as a body, they have deserved the reputation 
they have got. Then they may discover for themselves 
the real solution of their labour problem. Meanwhile, 
as a matter of urgency, might they not find a better 
and more up-to-date spokesman ? 


HOW GERMANY MAKES THE 
FOREIGNER PAY 


HE collapse of the German exchange last Novem- 
ber, when the rate touched nearly 1,200 to the 
£, seemed for a time to cause a little uneasiness 
in high quarters. There was much inspired 

talk about a moratorium, and hopes were held out that 
the discussions at Cannes would lead to a settlement 
by consent. As a result, the mark exchange improved 
to 750 to the £. But with the fall of M. Briand and 
the coming into power of M. Poincaré, the whole question 
was once more thrown into the melting pot, and the 
Reparations Commission was told to try again. After 
eight weeks’ wrangling, during which Germany has 
succeeded in paying six instalments of 81,000,000 gold 
marks each, under the temporary arrangement made at 
Cannes, the Re tions Commission has issued the 
results of its deliberations, and the mark has touched 
over 1,500 to the £. 

Either reparations must be discussed at Genoa or 
the Conference will be a complete farce. What is the 
use of discussing the economic reconstruction of Central 
Europe and the stabilisation of European currencies 
with the reparations question in a worse muddle than 
ever and Germany dancing to destruction in the gri 
of another “catastrophe boom”? Until the Allied 
experts sit down with German financiers to discuss 
ways and means of payment in a businesslike manner, 
the exchanges will continue to jazz to the tune played 
by the Reparations minstrels of Paris. It is reported 


in the Paris Press that the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
in his anxiety to reassure the German Government that 
the Allies’ bark is worse than their bite, has made it 
known unofficially that, though reparations are excluded 
from the agenda of the Conference, there will be plenty 
of ay for private conversations. If this report 
is well founded, it may mean that reparations will be 
discussed at a meeting of the Supreme Council concur- 
rently with the main Conference. 

The methods proposed by the Reparations Com- 
mission for increasing taxation and stopping inflation 
in Germany are, as we pointed out last ok of doubtful 
wisdom. So long as Germany has no export surplus 
out of which to pay reparations, payments both in cash 
and in kind must lead to further inflation and deprecia- 
tion of the mark, and so long as inflation and depre- 
ciation continue it is impossible for Germany to balance 
her budget. It is the failure of the Reparations Com- 
mission to realise this dilemma which reduces their 
last Note to an absurdity. According to a recent 
statement which they have issued, direct payments in 
cash made by Germany up to December 81st, 1921, 
amounted to just over one milliard gold marks, or 
rather more than £50,000,000. A further £9,000,000 
has been paid since January. The total value of 
deliveries in kind, up to the same date, amount to about 
£150,000,000, and the value of State properties in 
ceded territories is provisionally fixed at about 
£125,000,000. 

The total cost of the Armies of Occupation and Inter- 
Allied Commissions up to May Ist, 1921, only amounts 
to ry Mpeeysee | £200,000,000. Since May Ist, last 
year, the cost under this head may be estimated at well 
over £50,000,000 more. Leaving out of account, 
therefore, the value of State properties ceded (which 
cannot be turned into cash), Germany has not yet paid 
enough to cover the cost of occupation, and not one 
penny is available for reparations proper. It has thus 
cost the Allies more than 100 per cent. to collect the 
cash they have received. 

As for the method by which the payments in cash 
have been made, it is now admitted that the bulk of 
the foreign currencies handed over have been obtained 
by the simple process of printing mark notes and selling 
them to foreign speculators. Last year the Reichbank 
itself sold hundreds of millions of marks, on behalf of 
the German Government, on the foreign exchange 
markets of London, Amsterdam and Paris. This 

ractice has now been dropped. The present procedure 
is for the Government to purchase foreign bills Teleaten 
to German exporters and to reimburse them in paper 
marks. But since the exporter usually sells the marks 
he receives for foreign currencies, the results of the two 
methods are practically identical. 

It is well known that foreign holdings of mark balances 
and mark securities have steadily increased during the 
last few years, and with the fall in the value of the mark 
huge losses have been made. Last autumn we estimated 
the losses of mark speculators at £85,000,000. Further 

rogress in this new method of taxing the foreigner 

as been made since then. According to the Tzmes 
of March 25th, a high authority estimated foreign 
holdings of marks last autumn at 90 milliards. At the 
rate of 1,000 to the £, these were worth £90,000,000 ; 
to-day at 1,500 marks to the £ they are worth 
£60,000,000. The cumulative losses of foreign specu- 
lators during the last year may now, therefore, be put 
at about £115,000,000, which is nearly double the total 
cash payments which the Reparations Commission 
has hitherto extracted. 

The question naturally arises, why cannot the Allies 
tap a larger proportion of this revenue from the foreign 
speculator ? One answer is that the profits of currency 
inflation are not all secured by the German Government. 
A large part remains with German traders and financiers, 
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who keep most of their money abroad and thereby 


evade taxation. The Times estimates German holdings 
of foreign currencies, mostly in the form of bank deposits, 
at £200,000,000, and it reports that the City is asking 
(with a simplicity which suggests the City journalist 
rather than the City business man) why the German 
Government cannot be made to mobilise these foreign 
balances for the discharge of Germany’s obligations, 
in the same way as this country mobilised its American 
and other foreign investments, to the tune of about 
£1,000,000,000 during the War. 

There is no real analogy between the two cases. The 
American securities requisitioned during the War 
existed in this country, and could, though with some 
difficulty, be traced. The German Government was 
long ago compelled to requisition all the foreign securities 
it could lay its hands on in Germany, and to hand them 
over to the Allies. But the German investments we 
are now considering are represented by bank deposits 
and securities deposited abroad, which the German 
Government is quite unable to trace. Moreover, 
Germany, like other countries, has ever since the war 
been trying by drastic but ineffective legislation to 

rohibit the export of capital. In Germany, as in 

rance, the traveller is only permitted to take a limited 
amount of notes out of the country. But traders and 
bankers find no difficulty in getting round restrictions 
of this sort. Even during the war it was not possible 
to prevent altogether the export of capital from this 
country, and there were at least two obstacles, the 
— censorship and the patriotic co-operation of the 
s, which cannot be expected to operate in Germany 
at the present time. A postal censorship under peace 
conditions is impracticable, and patriotism in the 
sacred cause of reparations is, we suspect, rather difficult 
to evoke. 

What, then, does the Reparations Commission mean 
by insisting that the German Government should take 
more drastic measures to prevent the flight of German 
capital abroad? The nile possible way of tracing 
existing holdings would be to induce foreign banks 
to disclose their German customers’ accounts. It is 
reported that in Czecho-Slovakia something of the kind 
is to be attempted. But it is certain that neutral 
banks would strongly resent any such course, and it 
is not likely to be very popular with British banks. 
Moreover, if one country consented to disclosure, the 
only effect would be to divert German remittances 
elsewhere. Only by an international convention to 
boycott German deposits would it seem possible to 
stop the “flight from the mark.” And then what 
would become of German trade? In theory, of course, 
the Allies might obtain larger payments, if they were 
to reimpose the blockade and establish a Commission 
to run the import and export trade of Germany on the 
lines of complete State control practised during the 
war. But in that case they would have to take respon- 
sibility for the government of Germany, and would 
certainly have to increase their expenditure on the 
Army of Occupation. 

The only practical way of preventing the flight of 
capital is to make it worth while for individual Germans 
to keep their capital at home. The flight from the 
mark will continue so long as the mark continues to 
depreciate. Again, therefore, we come back to the 
vital necessity of stopping inflation in Germany. In- 
creasing taxation and stopping inflation will not indeed 
increase the amount of reparations that Germany can 
pay in the near future, for, as we have seen, without 
a surplus of exports over imports, large cash payments 
can only be made by currency inflation and the sale of 
marks abroad. If the Allies want reparations more 


than they want stability, inflation must continue; but 
if it is to the interest of the Allies that Germany should 
balance her budget and stabilise her currency, then 








reparation payments must cease until her finances 
are put straight. They cannot have it both ways. 
They are likely to get more in the end by the latter 
method, and a programme of financial reform and 
currency stabilisation is an essential condition of any 
international loan, which would enable France to dis- 
count her future claims against Germany. If the 
‘asa policy continues, neutral financiers will not 
end a _—* to help France, and the mark will continue 
to go from bad to worse. 


THE ULSTER AGREEMENT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


HE Ulster agreement is a welcome gleam of light 
upon a dark and forbidding horizon. With good 


fortune it may prove to be the dawn of that long- 
delayed day in which Irishmen, having ended their secular 
quarrel with Great Britain, shall compose their own differ- 
ences by consent. But to realise this hope a measure of 
the spirit that inspired the signatories to the agreement 
must also make itself felt amongst their respective followers. 
Nobody really doubts that Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins, 
if left to themselves, could frame a settlement of outstanding 
issues which in practice would win the approval of both 
North and South. Up to the present, unfortunately, 
leaders, instead of relying on the backing of a majority to 
ensure them a free hand, have acted as if their first duty 
was to placate an extremist minority, with the inevitable 
result that the activists on both sides have come to believe 
that they have only to tighten the screw a little to accomplish 
their purpose. For this reason it would be premature to 
assume that the new pact will end the Belfast horrors 
immediately and eliminate friction between the two Govern- 
ments. Given a fair trial success ought to be assured, 
but the difficulty is to obtain a fair trial. 

Sir James Craig has an easier task than Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Griffiths. His Government is really in being, and 
though it has its bitter critics there is no danger that, if 
defeated on a point of policy they will, as in Southern Ireland, 
repudiate their allegiance. Fanatics like Mr. Coote and 
Mr. McGuffin may bark loudly enough at the Northern 
Government, but they have no real intention of biting. 
As for the bomb-throwers and snipers of the Orange under- 
world, any real evidence that official coercion is no longer 
to be applied only to Catholics can be trusted to take the 
edge off their ardour. They include, it is true, not a few 
hard cases who find murder and sabotage not only enjoyable 
but profitable, and are not likely to surrender their privileges 
without a struggle. The majority, however, are composed 
of men and boys who are honestly convinced, strange as it 
may seem, that by waging war on their Catholic neighbours 
they are strengthening the hands of Sir James Craig, and 
striking a blow for the Protestant religion. If English 
readers studied the speeches in the Northern Parliament 
they would realise that the delusion of the rioters is by 
no means as fantastic as it appears at first sight. When 
Sir James Craig makes it clear that sectarian vendettas 
can no longer be carried on with impunity, the Orange 
majority may question his wisdom and doubt the soundness 
of his Protestantism, but it is extremely unlikely that they 
will openly defy his authority. 

The disbandment of the bulk of the Specials and the 
creation of a new force in which Catholics are to be strongly 
represented is a problem which will require delicate and 
skilful handling. In Belfast relations between the regular 
R.I.C., who are mainly Catholics, and Sir James Craig’s 
irregulars have been strained to breaking-point. It has 
actually been found necessary in certain barracks to mount 
an R.I.C. guard upon the doors at night to prevent Orange 
Specials from sallying forth upon unauthorised raiding 
expeditions. The enrolment of Belfast Catholics to aid 
“ 
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in maintaining order in mixed districts must necessarily 
produce a certain amount of friction, and a good deal will 
depend upon the determination of superior officers to 
enforce discipline. Catholic ex-Servicemen are available 
in large numbers and with these Orange Specials, who are 
also ex-soldiers, should have little difficulty in re-establishing 
the friendly relations that existed in France between the 
men of the Irish and the Ulster Divisions. If they could 
unite to fight Germany, they can unite to free their native 
city from a tyranny more abhorrent than Prussian mili- 
tarism. Probably Sinn Fein purists will make difficulties 
about the oath to be taken by Catholic constables, but 
as the Provisional Government has approved the principle 
of enlisting men, and a Catholic committee will supervise 
the arrangements, objections of this kind should not prove 
insuperable. If, however, the intention should be, as is 
rumoured, to transfer disbanded Catholic R.I.C. from the 
South to Belfast, it will be impossible to avoid trouble, 
and in all possibility very serious trouble, with the Northern 
I.R.A., who have as fierce a feud with these men as with 
the Protestant Specials. 

Sane Irishmen who do not allow their party prejudices to 
swamp their judgment cannot overlook the fact that by 
the agreement Ulster for the first time recognises that her 
interests demand not merely peace in her own borders but 
peace throughout the whole of Ireland. This is for her a 
revolutionary departure, and if the principle of friendly 
co-operation is developed along right lines, unity of action 
between the two Governments on all things essential can be 
secured. Unhappily, there are enemies to union on both 
banks of the Boyne. Indeed, one is sometimes tempted 
to think that the most ardent adherents in practice of the 
two-nations theory are to be found in Southern Ireland. 
These people profess to desire a united Ireland, but they 
will have it only on terms of unconditional surrender, and 
though they raged furiously at the folly of Black-and-Tan 
methods as a political weapon against Sinn Fein, it is 
precisely by Black-and-Tan methods that they hope to 
dragoon Orange Ulster into submission. 

As some Sinn Feiners have become infected with the 
poison of militarism against which they fought so there is a 
fear that the campaign against Belfast sectarian pogroms 
may lead to sectarian bitterness in the South. Hitherto 
in the worst crises in the South and West, Protestants as 
Protestants were free from interference, much more persecu- 
tion. The seizure of Protestants as hostages in Sligo, the 
Dundalk posters threatening reprisals for murders of 
Catholics in Belfast, and the firing of shots into the Limerick 
Y.M.C.A., are decidedly ominous incidents. It is true 
that they have been promptly repudiated by Free State 
and Republican authorities alike. But it is also true 
that in some districts the boycott of Belfast is described as 
the “ Protestant boycott,” and it ought to be obvious to 
leaders who are rightly proud of the freedom of their people 
from religious intolerance that it is playing with fire to 
wreck any settlement which holds out the hope of estab- 
lishing better relations between Protestants and Catholics 
in the Six Counties. 

Paradoxically enough, the gravest danger to the London 
agreement springs from the fact that its success would 
rid the Provisional Government of a harassing difficulty, 
increase its prestige. and set free its hands to deal with 
its own internal problems. But this is exactly what its 
opponents in Southern Ireland appear determined to 
prevent at any cost. And so rabid is the partisanship of 
these self-styled idealists that they are prepared to perpetuate 
the reign of anarchy in Belfast, to run the risk of the border 
friction developing into open war, and to compel Northern 
Protestants who are beginning to turn towards Ireland to 
remain partitionists in spite of themselves. The gauntlet 
has been openly flung down. On the day following the 
publication of the peace terms notices were issued by the 
I.R.A. mutineers renewing the Belfast boycott with increased 
penalties. The flagrant defiance of a Dail Eireann decree 


has been endorsed by Mr. de Valera, and armed men are 
holding up Belfast trains on the border, and destroying and 
burning all goods consigned to Southern merchants. The 
authors of this policy are well aware that their campaign 
will neither cripple Belfast nor make things easier for the 
persecuted Catholics of the North. Mr. Ernest Blyth, who, 
as Dail Eireann Minister of Trade, originally ordered and 
enforced the boycott, admits, what he ought to have 
admitted long ago, that the plan is “quite ineffective as a 
means of producing any change of conditions in Belfast.” 
But Mr. de Valera and his backers are not thinking primarily 
of Belfast. Their object is to secure what they believe to 
be a good tactical position from which to develop their 
attack upon both the Provisional Government and Dail 
Eireann. They have never had the courage to face the 
Ulster question honestly, and all their efforts are directed 
towards denouncing as traitors any politicians who decline 
to allow prejudices to blind them to the meaning of plain 
facts. 

In the early days of his leadership Mr. de Valera did 
irreparable damage to Sinn Fein by his declaration that 
he would blast the Orangemen out of his path. This utter- 
ance has not been forgotten, and at every stage of the 
controversy it has proved a stumbling-block to would-be 
peacemakers, and furnished an excuse for anti-Catholic 
excesses. It is true that in the London discussions Mr. 
de Valera disclaimed any desire to coerce the Six Counties. 
This mood of sweet reasonableness did not endure long. 
At Dundalk, on Sunday, he tried to apply M. Coué’s doctrine 
of auto-suggestion to politics by telling his audience that 
if they decided the Northern Government did not exist, 
it would exist no longer. And at the same time he dilated 
on the power of a determined minority to make any govern- 
ment impossible, ignoring altogether the fact that if it is 
in the power of a Catholic minority to wreck the Northern 
Government, an Ulster minority would have even less 
difficulty in paralysing the all-Ireland Government, while 
the anti-Treatyites profess to be able to set up in the 
teeth both of English and Ulster opposition. 

Party spirit has so dominated all considerations of states- 
manship with Mr. de Valera and his backers that they have 
no scruples about gambling recklessly with the lives of 
Northern Catholics. It is plain to everyone that the plan 
of making government impossible in the Six Counties will 
mean new pogroms and butcheries as horrible as that of 
the MacMahon family. This was conclusively demon- 
strated on Saturday in Belfast, where the shooting of a 
police constable was followed by the murder of four Catholics 
in their beds and the wounding of three children. Mr. 
de Valera declares almost gleefully that these killings have 
destroyed the London agreement. But he has no condemna- 
tion for the murder of the policeman which provided the 
Specials with an excuse for glutting their blood-lust. Even 
Irishmen who share Mr. de Valera’s views about the Treaty 
are beginning to feel that if political capital can be made 
only at the cost of anarchy in the North and chaos in the 
South, the price is too high for honest men to pay. 


MIRACLES 


T is pleasant to see miracles coming back again. 
I M. Coué, it is true, denies that his cures are miracles, 
but the rest of us do not make these subtle distinc- 
tions, and, besides, “‘ miracle ” is a word with a much better 
literary pedigree than “ auto-suggestion.” He tells us, 
for instance, that a woman of forty-three came to him, 
suffering from violent pains in the head. He taught her to 
repeat his now famous formula : 
In every way, 
I am getting better and better, 
every morning and evening. The words “in every way,” 
accomplished even more than they were intended to do. 
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Not only did the pains in the head vanish after a few visits, 
but two months afterwards the woman “ realised that she 
was also cured of a prolapse of the uterus which she had 
not mentioned to me, and of which she was not thinking 


when she made her auto-suggestion.” In the same year, 
by means of auto-suggestion, another lady cured herself 
of the same complaint, after suffering from it for more than 
twenty years. Among his other “ typical cures,”” M. Coué 
claims to have successfully treated a woman of thirty in 
the last stages of consumption. Had he lived in the Middle 
Ages M. Coué would certainly have been called a magician. 
Even to-day it is as to a magician that people turn to him 
with such hope. They have the old pathetic hope that the 
world may suddenly be transformed for them as by the 
movement of a wand. They see the boundaries of the 
possible widening . . . widening. This it is to believe 
in miracles. 

We need not take sides either for or against M. Coué 
in order to greet the return of the belief in the imagination 
with sympathetic interest. We have been a little too 
reasonable during the last century or two, and we had 
almost ceased to believe in anything that was not credible. 
We favoured a materialist explanation of everything, and 
we banished every ghost and crystal-gazer and water 
diviner from the community of reasonable men as a fraud. 
We derided Lourdes as the scene of the last imposture of the 
Scarlet Woman. We said “ two and two makes four,” and 
devoted our capacity for invention, not to beliefs, but to 
machinery. We dreaded being accused of superstition as 
though it were a kind of intellectual dishonour. We believed 
in very little outside the world of our everyday consciousness. 
Even religious people came, without knowing it, to believe 
in going to church rather than in going to Heaven. Life 
almost ceased to be mysterious. It was a hard and palpable 
fact while it lasted, and, after that, a material body was 
lowered into a material grave and ceased to know anything 
about it. This, we may admit, is an exaggerated way of 
putting it. Even in the nineteenth century, men were 
reasonable only on the surface. The mass of men remained 
secretly superstitious. A man who had ceased to believe 
in God would believe in picking up pins or in sour milk. 
The war is commonly accused of having brought about a 
revival of superstition, but it would probably be more 
accurate to say that it merely revealed how widespread the 
instinct of superstition still was among ordinary men. 
Officers in the Flying Corps showed us their mascots as the 
chief of their treasures, and confessed that they would feel 
uneasy if they were not carrying them on a dangerous flight. 
Even French atheists carried little dolls as preservers of 
their lives. There are no statistics of the mascots that 
were worn by soldiers of all countries during the war, but 
the number must have run into hundreds of thousands. 
Many of them, no doubt, were worn in a laughing spirit, 
because it had long been accepted that superstition was a 
thing that sensible men should laugh at. But behind all 
the laughter was the secret lingering hope of the ordinary 
human being that somewhere outside him is a force that 
will give him special protection and save him miraculously in 
the hour of danger. 

The belief in some such power is always commonest in 
the presence of danger. It is the threatened man who, 
when everyday natural things seem unable to help him, 
turns longing eyes to the supernatural for aid. Thus, in 
time of peace, invalids are more credulous and less reason- 
able than men in normal health. They are willing to meet 
every new panacea half way. The announcement of a new 
cure for cancer, a new cure for consumption, is to them in 
actual fact, a gospel of glad tidings. Some of them resort 
to holy wells. Others turn to Christian Science. Others 


of them, again, read the advertisements of patent medicines 
as though they were as authentic as the Gospel of St. Mark. 
In each case hope creates the dream of a blessed world con- 
taining a Pool of Bethesda at which all their sufferings can 
be healed. It is not, as has been sometimes held, an ignoble 








dream. We have heard Christian Science attacked as 
though it were merely the self-absorption of valetudinarians. 
Christian Science, we imagine, is open to attack, but not 
on these grounds. There is nothing ignoble in this desire 
of a well of healing for the body as for the soul. It is, we 
are told, unhealthy to think about one’s health. This may 
be so, but it is very charming to think about getting well, 
and we have never been able to look with scorn on dumb 
and suffering mortals with their eyes turned, half in hope 
and half in despair, in the direction of the newest Promised 
Land, in which the blind shall see and the deaf hear and the 
crooked be made straight. 

Certainly it does not lie with most of us to despise the 
body. When we have reached the spiritual exaltation 
of a St. Francis we may be in a position to reproach the 
invalids, but by that time we shall probably be too chari- 
table to do so. The dream of getting well is a beautiful 
dream, and, all through the ages, it has been associated with 
the dream of immortality. The prophets of religion have 
usually been expected to be healers of the body as well as 
of the soul. The modern missionary does not, it is true, 
claim to be a worker of miracles, but, when he is a medical 
missionary, is it not as a worker of miracles that he impresses 
the people among whom he labours? The Catholic Church 
has to some extent, as at Lourdes, preserved the tradition 
that religion is for the healing both of the body and of the 
soul. We do not know whether it could have suppressed the 
holy wells to which the people have gone for miraculous 
cures since pagan times. It has certainly not done so. 
It is only a few years since it was rumoured that miraculous 
cures were being performed at a holy well in County Wexford. 
We visited it out of curiosity, and found it situated in a 
little field with a statue of St. David placed at one side. 
The statue was hung with rosaries and other gifts from those 
who said they had been cured. One devotee had left her 
gold ring on one of the fingers of the saint. In a corner of 
the field was a heap of crutches and sticks and the trusses 
of ruptured men—all cast aside, it was said, by those who 
had been cured by the sacred waters of the well. A man 
stiff with rheumatism had brought a huge paraffin jar in 
order to take home a store of the wonderful water. A 
mother had brought her little boy—a cripple with a short- 
ened leg—and was bathing the poor limb at another opening 
of the spring lower down the field. As for the principal 
well, it was at the bottom of a flight of steps, down which 
the mud of the boots of the country people was washed by 
the rain into the well itself. There was a dingy tin out of 
which to drink the miraculous but polluted water. There 
was also a notice: “Sore legs must not be washed here, 
but at the other spring.” The majority of those who visited 
the well did so, no doubt, out of curiosity. On Sunday it 
was a place of festival. But the mother of the cripple had 
not come in the spirit of holiday. She dreamed of a world 
in which little crippled children could be made whole. Who 
could have helped longing for such a world on seeing her ? 
Who, had he been a saint, would not for her sake have 
prayed for the power to perform a miracle ? 

It is evident that some of M. Coué’s patients have a faith 
scarcely less unbounded than that of the poor woman with 
the crippled child. In that curious little booklet which is 
for sale in the hall in which he lectures, there is a story of a 
‘“* woman of the world, excited by the disappearance of her 
sufferings,” who cried, ‘Oh, M. Coué, one could kneel to 
you . . . You are the merciful God!’” It is a relief 
to find that another lady who was present is reported to 
have corrected her: “ No, His messenger.” Even so, we 
doubt if it was wise to publish a story of the kind under 
M. Coué’s own auspices. On the other hand, one has to 
remember in fairness that M. Coué, while claiming every- 
thing for his method, claims nothing for himself. “I have 
no influence,” he declares; “ I have never cured anybody.” 
His patients heal themselves. ‘ How clever of them!” 
he says in commendation. It is disputable whether he 
himself is in the ordinary sense a clever man. He is cer- 
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tainly not a clever lecturer. He apparently can but say 
the same thing over and over again, and he does not say 
it well. Everything that he says in his lecture is already 
in his booklet, and part of his lecture may even consist of 
readings from his booklet. Never was there a more ragged 
hotchpotch of advice, experiments and readings of testi- 
monials. He tells us that, in a conflict between the will 
and the imagination, the imagination always wins, but, 
in the development of his theory, he makes statements 
that create doubt. It is not only that he says such a thing 
as that “in the conflict between the will and the imagi- 
nation, the force of the imagination is in direct ratio to the 
square of the will,” but he speaks of the will as a kind of 
will-o’-the-wisp that is almost sure to lead us into doing 
the very things we wish to avoid. He gives as an example 
‘**an attack of uncontrollable laughter which bursts out 
more violently the more one tries to control it.” This is, 
we fancy, to exaggerate the uselessness of will-power. He 
may say, of course, that, where the will succeeds, it is 
working in harmony with the imagination, but is it not also 
in many cases controlling the imagination? M. Coué, 
however, is so contemptuous of the will that he insists 
that his patients, in repeating his famous formula, must do 
so “without passion, without will, with gentleness, but 
with absolute confidence.” 

His exaggerations, his excessive simplification, his intel- 
lectual unimpressiveness, however, need not prevent us 
from regarding M. Coué as a man of genius of his kind. 
We have too long been ready to believe in the evil possi- 
bilities of the imagination, while refusing to believe in the 
uses of the imagination. We have admitted the creative 
power of the imagination in the arts and in politics, but we 
have been sceptical of its uses in such simple affairs as the 
healing of the body. M. Coué has, at least, reminded us 
that it is an immense and unknown force. The claim 
that he makes for it is a challenge and may well be the seed 
of great things. Some of his critics declare that, in concen- 
trating on the work of healing, he has chosen the least 
important field for the practice of his theory. This is a 
little inhuman of them. If M. Coué’s contention were true, 
that “‘ every illness, whatever it may be, can yield to auto- 
suggestion, daring and unlikely as my statement may 
seem; I do not say does always yield, but can yield, which 
is a different thing,” he would undoubtedly have earned a 
place among the greatest benefactors of mankind. Even 
M. Coué, however, does not claim that the power of auto- 
suggestion is unlimited. On Wednesday evening, when he 
was treating some disabled ex-officers at Kitchener House, 
one ex-officer cried out: “I am blind. Make me able to 
see. I have tried to make myself believe that I can see, 
but I can’t. Now you try.” M. Coué, we are told, “ en- 
deavoured to explain that there were limitations to auto- 
suggestion” , but the blind man would have none of them. 
He demanded a miracle, and the miracle did not happen. 
It is an unfair demand to make even of a worker of miracles. 
But it is a demand that most of us make. \It is supposed 
to be difficult to believe in miracles, but, as a matter of 
fact, there is nothing in which human beings believe more 
readily. They are always prepared for them. The belief 
in the existence somewhere of the elixir vite is in most of 
us not dead but sleeping. We do not know either what 
is going to happen or what can happen. It is a pardonable 
error to hope for the best. 


COUNTRIFYING LONDON 


rs O exhibit flower beds to those who crave for 

Nature,” writes Mr. Hudson, “is like placing 

a dish of Turkish Delight before a hungry man.” 
The worthies who rule our London life have for many years 
been engaged in civilising hoyden and provincial nature up 
to the regulation standard of town gentility, and the results 
have been a deal more successful than was the experiment 





on Voltaire’s “noble savage.” But it seems that we 
restless townsfolk are never satisfied; having townified 
the wild thing and no expense spared, we are now to 
countrify her back again, and in years to come we shall 
see her gradually learning to laugh out loud, the archi- 
tecture of her coiffure crumbling and a sweet disorder in 
her dress. I can attach no other meaning to the admirably 
equipped and zealous Committee appointed by the First 
Commissioner of the Office of Works to consider means 
of preserving and encouraging wild life in the London 
parks. It is a Committee that might well have that line 
of Blake’s engraved over the lintel of the door :—‘* Abstin- 
ence sows sand all over the ruddy limbs and the flaming 
hair.” 

The miracle of the London parks is that so many birds 
continue to retain their affection for them. Granted that 
the Thames is a highway of migration, scattering the spray 
of its mighty waves upon our mirk miles of brick jungle ; 
that London is not niggardly of its open spaces, which, 
except in the east, break up the dun uniformity of our 
streets in every direction ; that suburban gardens and small 
estates sweeten the meanness, grime and pretentiousness 
of our vast dump of buildings; that birds have a queer, 
inherited relish for the company of mammals, which 
extends, where he allows it, to the most wildly destructive 
of them all, man; that they know perfectly well the 
average Cockney is milder mannered and better disposed 
towards them than countryfolk are, and that, lastly, the 
class Aves is, next to the species Homo sapiens, the most 
adaptable of all living creatures—it still remains a blessed 
enigma why the birds so obstinately cling to us. Except 
for the gulls, pigeons and sparrows, whose numbers without 
the aid of a census I should put at thirteen or fourteen 
millions and a well-known ornithologist puts still higher, 
London birds have steadily decreased in abundance and 
variety. The last raven nest in Hyde Park was pulled down 
in 1826, and at Enfield in 1845; the crime of felling the 
seven hundred Kensington elms, a traditional rookery, 
was committed in 1880, and the Greenwich rookery was 
deserted when the trees were topped in 1878. But these 
instances are mere coral reefs in an archipelago; the in- 
compatibility between the gardener’s, the vestryman’s, 
the conservator’s and the park-keeper’s view of improving 
on nature, and the birds’ view of her as their home and 
parent, is ultimately too complete for the two to breathe 
the same air. When to these respectabilisers and prettifiers, 
we add the rakehelly Black-and-Tanship of cats, bird- 
catchers, roughs and Neolithic, flint-weaponed boys, it 
says a good deal for the charity of heaven that thrush, 
blackbird, robin, hedgesparrow, tits, and even shyer species 
continue to gladden and medicine tired hearts with their 
annunciations of a brighter world beyond the soot. 

There are two reasons why the new Committee’s special 
function extends beyond its own frontiers. The funda- 
mental principle of natural history and one from which the 
specialist is so often led astray, is the integral relationship 
of organism and environment. The problem of conserving 
wild life, that is to say, is one with our taste for and respon- 
sibility towards natural landscape. The animation of birds 
is as normal and essential a part of nature’s expression as 
imagery to the poet, and the sense of natural beauty is 
a physiological necessity to man as well as the most ancient 
of instinctive legacies. The average Londoner’s starvation 
in it reacts upon him in two ways: he cannot stand the 
isolation and loneliness of natural wildness on the one hand, 
but he longs dumbly for the negligence and freshness of a 
more companionable, though unspoiled, nature on the 
other. It is not theory, that is to say, but a true reading 
of man’s universal nature, that the wiser and more imagina- 
tive treatment of the London parks will in time affect the 
health and happiness of Londoners to a degree of benefit 
immeasurably beyond the cost, in simple forethought and 
trifling expense, of the practical measures needed. We 
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bedder ;¥ he is indeed a Pangloss who persuades himself 
that we enjoy it. 

If we want more birds in London, then, we must let 
nature’s hair grow. Indeed, to keep our hands off her and 
on the gardeners and park-keepers would solve a bushel 
of contingent problems, and the rest is but an intelligent 
fostering of nature’s own response to freedom. Things 
grow in their own way and the supply of insects increases 
in ratio to the growth of vegetation ; the birds have shelter, 
appropriate nesting sites and a modicum of privacy (to 
noise and the presence of human beings they become quite 
indifferent with familiarity, and our noisiest park, Battersea, 
contains a greater abundance of birds, in proportion to its 
acreage, than any other park in London); their natural 
homing instinct attracts them back to their birthplaces 
and nurseries, and their confidence and immunity in turn 
attract other birds. Without any kind of human interference 
or doctrine other than that of laissez faire, the little sanctuary 
of Caen Wood, Hampstead, contained 43 breeding species 
in 1898, and the Queen’s private grounds at Kew, before 
they began to improve it, 49. 

And how easily might we speed the return and enhance 
the welcome of the goddess to our temples! If “ the 
running blackberry would adorn the parlours of Heaven,” 
its arched and spreading growths should not be beneath 
the dignity of the London parks. Hawthorn yet flourishes 
in Ravenscourt Park; let its seed go forth in a heraldry 
of white, pink, green, red and gold! The planting of flower- 
ing currant, alder, guelder rose, dogrose, rowan, juniper, 
spindlewood, snowberry, yew, holly, furze, Virginia creeper, 
blackthorn, clematis, privet, crab-apple, service, wild cherry, 
buckthorn, elder, cranberry, hazel and other berried shrubs 
and small trees would serve a quadruple purpose, that of 
food, shelter, concealment and nesting freeholds, and a 
double pleasure, since men as well as birds prefer them to all 
the rhododendrons that ever were. Nothing again is more 
unsightly than those holes in the bare ground filled with 
water that are fobbed off upon us as ponds and lakes. 
Withy, osier, flowering rush, reed-mace and other luxuriant 
aquatic plants sown on the borders and especially on the 
small islands, might well grace us with the romance, not 
only of genuine native waterfowl, in contradistinction to 
the spiritless, ornamental exotics (mere shells on the mantle- 
piece) that now waddle and paddle about in them, but such 
passerine species as sedge-warbler, reed-warbler and reed- 
bunting, sounding their elfin staves against Big Ben and 
Bow Bells. 

Here are a few other simple and inexpensive methods of 
decoy. Nesting-boxes are already used in Richmond Park 
and elsewhere, but the number is not a tenth of what it 
ought to be, and the happy experiments and patterns of 
Baron von Berlepsch on his Hainich estate ought to be known 
by the authorities. Bathing and drinking pools are an 
essential both in summer and winter, and winter feeding 
(bones, grain, sunflowers, millet, fat, suet, cocoanut, etc.) 
for tits, nuthatches, finches, buntings, thrushes, robins, 
goldcrests, larks, wagtails and so on is desirable. If we 
could relieve our London eyes, warped by gazing helplessly 
on the monstrous London statues, by reposing them upon 
agreeably designed birdtrays and fountains of stone clus- 
tered by nature’s own masterpieces in bone and feather, 
we should be a livelier and serener people. If the authori- 
ties, again, could be induced not to stop up all the holes 
in the trees and to leave old timber standing (the birds 
that would come to us in consequence would look after the 
wood-boring insects) . . . but, perhaps, this is too exacting. 
If such beguilements do not fetch hosts of new, shy, wild 
birds into London, there are others. Placing the eggs of 
wildfowl under park ducks, nuthatches under starlings, 
warblers under robins and hedgesparrows, finches under 

sparrows, coots under moorhens, stock and turtle doves under 
wood-pigeons, great crested grebes (which frequent the 
reservoirs in increasing numbers) under dabchicks and so 
on would soon tempt the new generations into city life and 








revitalise the old stock. The use of tame birds as decoys 
might well attract to our parks and larger buildings two 
highly decorative and gifted species, the lack of which so 
deadens them—lustrous magpie and sportive daw. The 
adaptive and imitative qualities of birds and the large 
number of passage birds which use London as a hotel on 
the wing, will meet our experiments more than halfway. 
During the last few years, for instance, tufted duck and 
pochard have begun to winter in increasing numbers upon 
some of the London reservoirs. By feeding the birds, 
rearing the ducklings artificially, and so far as possible 
reproducing the breeding conditions, it should not prove 
impossible to check the migratory impulse (the London moor- 
hen, for instance, has abandoned his roving) and to make 
our brick desert a homestead not only for mallard, tufted 
duck and pochard, but widgeon, gadwall, pintail, shoveller 
and teal as well. Rank grasses, lusty aquatic growths 
and no pinioning, for this lack-lustre alternative is to make 
bathchair ducks of them. 

Lastly, by methods of hand-rearing and release, I person- 
ally should like to see a judicious number of the raptors 
back in London (raven, peregrine, sparrowhawk, and even 
hobby and buzzard to join the kestrel), as in the days of 
the Elizabethan kite, partly as a means of restricting the 
undue multiplication of sparrows and pigeons, partly to 
brace and sharpen the wits of the other birds, and partly 
of restoring to us that sense of space, wide horizons and 
unfolding vision the majesty of motion and wheeling, 
soaring air-designs which some of them alone can give. Pro- 
vision of nesting material is, to my mind, an essential. 

I have no space to deal with mammals or preventive 
measures against the more destructive city enemies of birds. 
There are certainly too many grey squirrels in London and 
a few splashes of our native russet (the red squirrel very 
rarely preys on nests, as the American squirrel does) would 
be worth a mort of greys. Cats are a very serious threat 
to a revivified bird-life in London, and the proper and most 
humane method is for the police to remove the thousands 
of half-starved strays to the lethal chamber, just as the 
muzzling order of 1896 removed 40,000 unclaimed dogs. 
In default of that, wire fencing or netting in the smaller 
sanctuaries is indispensable. But the absence of birds 
in our parks is not ultimately due either to them or to human 
beings but to the lack of suitable conditions for nesting, 
sheltering and feeding. The response to a little encourage- 
ment would be incalculably great and nature, like a rout 
of wandering ministrels bursting upon a funereal castle hall, 
would invade us with the hosts of fairyland. 

H. J. Massincuam. 


Correspondence 


TAXATION IN GERMANY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You say that the German Government recently supplied 
the Reparations Commission with information showing that, 
on the basis of the League of Nations figures of German income, 
the amount to be collected by taxation for 1922, is estimated at 
81.19 per cent. of the national income. Surely there must be a 
mistake here. The German Budget for 1922, as published in 
February last, shows a total revenue of 103.21 milliards. The 
German national income was estimated by the League of Nations 
Secretariat in September, 1920, at 275 milliards (Proceedings 
of the Brussels Financial Conference, Public Finance, Revised 
Edition, page 21). This calculation was made on the assumption 
that German prices were then ten times the pre-war level. Since 
that date the price level has increased three or four times. Using 
the same method of calculation, therefore, the German national 
income would now be between 825 and 1,100 milliards, and the 
estimated revenue would be at the most 12} per cent. of the 
national income. 

It is true, as Sir Henry Penson points out, that the taxes 
imposed in Germany after the war were exceedingly heavy at 
the time they were imposed, but the constant depreciation of 
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the mark has upset the basis of assessment. Both the Emergency 
Levy and the Increment of Property Tax are now to be dropped, 
and their place is to be taken by a forced loan of one milliard 
gold marks. One of the reasons for this is that the value of money 
has fallen so much since 1919, when these capital taxes were 
imposed, that their basis of assessment has become unfair. The 
Emergency Levy was intended to be paid in thirty instalments. 
Last year, owing to the depreciation of the mark, it was found 
possible to collect one-third of the whole amount in twelve months. 
With every rise in the price level, existing rates of taxation become 
intolerably burdensome for persons of moderate means, and too 
light for the big capitalists, and it is administratively impossible 
to be continually reassessing the whole tax-paying community 
every few months. It is this fact that explains the truth of 
your admission that, in spite of the exceedingly heavy burden 
On persons with moderate means, there are still “‘ rich men in 
Germany who are not paying their fair share.”—Yours, etc., 
E. M. H. Lioyp. 


A TURKISH VIEW 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTEesman. 

Sim,—I read with great interest your article on the “ Problem 
of the Near East” in your issue of March 18th. May I add a 
few remarks to your frank statement of the case ? 

The greatest blunder committed in the Near Eastern problem 
consists, to my mind, on the insistence on religious discrimination. 
The fate of the Christian minorities in Turkey is discussed with 
a vehement display of fanaticism, while the actual sufferings 
of the Turkish minorities in Macedonia and the extermination 
of the Turkish majorities in Thrace and Smyrna hardly draw the 
slightest attention. This openly means a varying valuation of 
human life, when Christians and Mohammedans are concerned. 
Those making this dangerous discrimination may think, in their 
deep bias, that they are in their right ; they cannot prevent the 
other side, however, from considering this discrimination in 
valuation of human life as a gross insult and in retorting with 
the same sort of reactionary feeling. The moment those respon- 
sible will sincerely decide to make no religious discrimination 
in the protection of minorities, not only will the interests of 
peace be served, but also those of the poor Christian minorities 
whose real cause of suffering is the excess of hypocritical interest 
of the foreign Powers, which in reality consider them as convenient 
objects of propaganda. 

As to the general charges made against our administration, 
it is useless to deny that we are a retarded people. After the 
armistice, it seemed a reasonable thing to many of our idealists 
that special arrangements should be made to help retarded 
people in general, both Christian and otherwise, in becoming 
quickly normal factors of world life, instead of passive objects 
of imperialistic designs. Not only ourselves, but also most of 
the countries in South-Eastern Europe, seemed to be in need of 
this education and help. Greece particularly was in bad 
need of it. After the Balkan War, she easily succeeded in making 
a desert out of the most prosperous part of the former Turkish 
Empire. While the Greeks in Turkey were economically a very 
prosperous element, the large Turkish population in Macedonia 
had to choose between migration and extermination. 

When this same Greece was sent to Asia Minor on a 
civilising errand, as a mandatory of the Powers, we at once got 
rid of our dangerous illusions, and became keen realists. In 
addition, the advanced European nations taught us very soon that 
we need not be so anxious to advance rapidly in order to reach 
them, because they themselves were taking every care to fall 
back on our level of government. 

I do not think any one of us over here sees anything happy 
in the reaction in Western countries. But we can’t help feeling 
grateful for the grave mistakes committed by the European 
statesmen. If these statesmen had made up their mind to help 
us sincerely, they would not have succeeded, because we were too 
much worn out as a result of successive wars, had lost too much 
of self-confidence, had become too disunited. As blind enemies, 
too proud to examine facts, too obstinate to go back on a wrong 
decision, the European politicians prepared, step by step, our 
resurrection and our unity. 

I hope that, in face of all these accumulated experiences, it 
will at last be realised that a militaristic and imperialistic policy 
in the Near East does not pay at the present cost of things. 
The real objective of this policy can only be economic interests. 
Well, these interests can be best assured by a loyal policy of the 
open door. Trying to do business with the help of costly armies 
reminds me too much of a “ Nasriddin Hodja” story. Turkish 





people are used to giving to their accumulated experiences of daily 
life the form of funny stories, of which a man named “ Nasriddin 
Hodja,” who is believed to have lived four centuries ago, is 
invariably the hero. This Nasriddin Hodja used to buy five 
eggs for one “ para,” and sell ten for the same price. His wife 
became alarmed at this way of doing business, and asked him 
what this crazy thing meant. He gave this answer: “ O, it is 
quite all right ; I only want my friends to see that Iam doing active 
business.” The imperialistic policies of the recent variety look 
too much like Nasriddin Hodja’s conception of doing active 
business. 

Thanking you for the hospitality of your columns, I am, yours, 
etc., AuMED EMIN, 

Constantinople. Editor of the Vakit. 

March 28th. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND GENOA 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMan. 

Str,—Readers of THz New STATESMAN are accustomed to 
agree with it. There are no alluring Pip and Squeak, no modest 
“ Bullets,” or ambitious Greek exercises to induce them to 
subscribe to it if they don’t. And it is very persuasive. But, for 
once, I am not persuaded. I am not persuaded that it is 
wise to queer the pitch for Mr. George at Genoa. 

Certainly, we needed a Lincoln, and would be thankful for a 
C.-B.; certainly, we are not satisfied with an artist in parti- 
coloured tights performing endless sauts périlleux on the 
European crossbar. But Mr. George has the Irish settlement 
to his credit ; he accepted and helped to realise the Washington 
Conference: why should he not be given a fair field to excel 
himself at Genoa? Why has he no mandate because he is 
personally distrusted ? He has an overwhelming mandate from 
public opinion, which loudly proclaims its desire for a real peace. 

Why, then, encourage the French to resist him by comparing 
his situation with M. Briand’s at Cannes? His situation is 
totally different, because his enemy in the background is not a 
Poincaré desirous of reversing his policy, but the Liberal-Labour 
electors determined to enforce it more thoroughly. They will 
do so sooner or later, but much precious time would be gained 
if Mr. George weve greatly successful at Genoa. And if, thereby, 
he saved himself and won another election, he would be finally 
committed to his original supporters and the ideals of his earlier 
career. 

Nature is niggardly. As Cicero, or someone, has observed 
(and the Latin Grammar has noted and preserved for reasons of 
its own an aphorism otherwise very suspect to ordinary 
pedagogues) : “ Boni nescio quomodo tardiores sunt.” Mr. 
George is far from tardy, and if kept in sight may again be a 
very valuable public servant.—Yours, etc., A. H. Scorr. 

Furze Creek, Bosham, Sussex. 

March 27th. 


A NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Two years ago you were good enough to give some of 
us the hospitality of your columns for the account we submitted 
to you of the principles upon which the new public school at 
Bembridge was founded. 

In view of the public interest then shown in the scheme, we 
desire to submit a brief statement of some of the developments 
in connection with the school, and of the actual things done. 

1. Those responsible for the intellectual work of the school 
(which takes boys to the standard of University scholarship 
and entrance examinations) have found that the liberal provision 
for the study and practice of arts and crafts has acted favourably 
on the quality of the academic work. Moreover, it has been 
found that boys, who under a more restricted curriculum would 
be considered backward, have been enabled to find adequate 
means of self-expression. 

2. Experiments have been made, not in revolutionary 
methods of government, but with the object of getting adequate 
co-operation from the boys in the work of the school and increasing 
their own interests. Thus certain extra activities of the school 
have been organised as guilds, forming small fraternities with 
regular meetings for the study and discussion of their work and 
its organisation. The boys pass to the higher ranks of the guilds 
as they qualify, by industry and efficiency. They are largely 
self-governing. The Guild of Printers produces on its own press 
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the school newspaper, and all the guilds undertake appropriate 
and distinctive activities. 

8. The study of English literature, and particularly of modern 
literature, has been carried out on the basis of working through 
the existing literary interests of the boys. Some of the senior 
boys have undertaken and carried through a local survey, and, 
in a volume shortly to be published, have dealt with the his- 
torical, literary, scientific and human aspects of the country 
amid which their school is situated. The intellectual stimulus 
from this enterprise has been seen in their English work generally. 

4. The school museum and art gallery is worked on a new 
and perhaps unique plan. No permanent collection of exhibits 
is attempted, but each term there is a new exhibition. The 
subjeets of these have already included, Drawings by Children 
of Other Lands, the History of the Isle of Wight, National Arts 
and Crafts, and Italian Pictures, as well as exhibitions each 
summer of the work of the boys of the school. The object of 
this method of using the museum is to attempt to bring greater 
breadth into the school life and interests. 

5. The historical teaching of the school includes, as part of 
the regular curriculum, a course on the History and Institutions 
of America, and in this connection, one part of the school library 
is devoted to a representative collection of books dealing with 
many aspects of American history and institutions. This work 
is helped by the advice of a committee including leading American 
professors and educationists. 

If any of your readers desire further information and will 
apply to the honorary Warden at Yellowsands, Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, it will be gladly supplied.—Yours, etc., 

W. R. Ince, 

Henry CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 

Cuas. F. G. MASTERMAN, 

J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE 
(and others). 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ANGORA 


To the Editor of Take New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—From the correspondence you have published on the 
subject it is now quite clear that, as I maintained from the first, 
Angora ought to be pronounced Angéra and not Angéra. But 
I also perceive that the view of THE New StTaTesMan and its 
correspondents is that because a name has always been pro- 
nounced wrong, therefore it must always go on being pronounced 
wrong, and I note with pain this reactionary tendency on the 
part of a periodical which up till now I had always considered 
to be particularly progressive. Are you always, therefore, going 
to call Alténa Alténa—a precisely parallel case? Surely this 
is unworthy of you. 

Mr. Bell (whose last sentence is hardly to the point) and your- 
self seem to think that the Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names want all foreign place-names pronounced exactly in 
accordance with the local pronunciation. Not at all: this 
rests on a misconception of our rules. I enclose a copy of our 
“R.G.S. II. System,” which makes the matter clear re “ con- 
ventional” names; but I can hardly hope that you will be able 
to find space to print it.—Yours, etc., Epwarp GLEICHEN. 

85 Catherine Street, 

Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 

[We cannot agree that the case of Altona is in any way parallel. 
We should not like to deny that it is ever called Alténa in this 
country, but we cannot remember ever having heard it so pro- 
nounced ; and English dictionaries and pronouncing gazeteers 
are as unanimous in telling us to pronounce it A‘Itona as they are 
in telling us to pronounce Angora Angéra. So the position 
seems to be this: It is not disputed by Lord Edward Gleichen, or 
any of our correspondents, that in the original Greek name the 
“u” was long (though not therefore necessarily accented) or 
that for centuries Englishmen have pronounced it to rhyme with 
Dora. On the other hand, we, for our part, certainly do not 
deny that the modern Turkish pronunciation is Angora. The 
only difference between us, therefore, seems to be as to whether 
or not it should be included amongst the “* conventional ” names 
(like Paris) which the Royal Geographical Society permits us 
to continue to “ mispronounce.” We “ reactionarily” think 
that it should; Lord Edward Gleichen thinks that it should 
not; the decision, however, will rest with the English-speaking 
public, which, we may recall, was largely converted during the 
war to the French pronunciation of Rheims, and may one day 
be converted—if ever we have a great military campaign in Asia 
Minor—to the Turkish pronunciation of Angora. Meanwhile, 
perhaps this correspondence may be permitted to cease.— 
Ep. NS.) 





Drama 
ONE OLD anp THREE NEW PLAYS 


AST week Getting Married was revived at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead. After an interval of fourteen 

years I am going to criticise it as though it were a 

new play, because at the time of its first production it was 
not thoroughly criticised. Mr. Shaw’s dramatic reputation 
had just reached that dangerous point when his admirers 
felt it needed no further championing and the play was a 
disappointment. Mr. Duffin (The Quintessence of Bernard 
Shaw), and others who have written books about him, have 
dealt admirably with the ideas the play contains, but as a 
dramatic entertainment it has received scanty comment. 
Getting Married, described by its author as “ a disquisitory 
play,” is an animated conversation upon our marriage laws 
and customs, which naturally involves a discussion of 
sex and human needs, and the views different people take 
of those needs in their neighbours. There is no dramatic 
progression, and little dialectical progress is male, though 
the trend of the argument on practical reforms is clear:— 
divorce is not the destruction of marriage but the first 
condition of its maintenance; therefore make it as easy, 
as cheap, as private as marriage ; sexual relations between 
men and women will not be decent and honourable until 
women are economically independent; as a first step, 
place the work of a wife and a mother on the same footing 
as other work. However socially important these con- 
clusions may be, the incidents and the talk concerned with 
them are not the most interesting parts of the play. The play 
is all talk ; but it is brilliant talk, which starts many hares, 
and throws light on human nature; and however serious 
in intention the dialogue is rampageously gay. Although 
there is no development, a mild emotional tension is created 
by the temporary refusal of a young couple to get married 
a few hours before the ceremony, having just had their 
attention drawn to the terrifying legal aspects of the con- 
tract they were about to make; and a further tension is 
created by the presence among the wedding guests of an 
elderly uncle of the bride, who has just had a decree nisi 
pronounced against him (the action was collusive), and also 
by his meeting his young wife and the young man for whose 
sake she wanted to be divorced. There is yet a third emo- 
tional element, and therefore a possible source of dramatic 
interest, in the presence of a married woman who has 
inspired in this young man one of those fantastic, sudden, 
fatalistic passions with which Mr. Shaw’s drama, rather 
than life itself, has made us familiar; while she, Mrs. 
George, nourishes a distant adoration for the Bishop, the 
father of the bride, the idealising nature of which passion 
she understands herself so well that she hoped never to 
meet him, except in heaven. These “situations” are 
not, however, there for the sake of their dramatic possibili- 
ties ; they form, as it were, a revolving pedestal on which 
the statue of Marriage can be placed, which enables it to 
be exhibited to criticism from different angles. This 
criticism proceeds, not only from the people most concerned, 
but also from others (types created from an overflow of obser- 
vation and amusingly exaggerated), who either from tem- 
perament or prejudice only see one aspect of love and mar- 
riage. It is our business, of course, to weigh their miscellane- 
ous comments : some of these seem pointful till a twist is given 
to the statue on the pedestal; others seem to hold good 
despite of that, and others are only interesting as indi- 
cations of character. Here Mr. Shaw’s gift for making 
people speak out of themselves and lending them, for that 
purpose, his own smiting directness of speech tells magni- 
ficently. We are kept alert and amused. I have laid bare 
the structure of the play because these discussion plays 
are thought to be “ formless,” and the skill with which Mr. 
Shaw constructs them has escaped notice. The justification 
of this type of play is that it enables a writer to cover far 
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more of a large subject than can be illustrated in the space 
of three hours by action alone. It has its own form, a 
different one, and Mr. Shaw is master of it. 

The first production, fourteen years ago, must have been 
excellent, for I found myself comparing the Everyman 
actors and actresses, adequate as many were, to their 
predecessors in their parts, as though I had known these 
characters in the flesh. Mr. Milton Rosmer suffered in 
comparison with Mr. Ainsworth, in the part of St. John 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Felix Aylmer with Mr. Ainlie as the Bishop, 
for, although good, Mr. Aylmer was a little too drily charm- 
less, and he lacked the unction of a very amiable nature—but 
I need not go through the list. Only Soames (Father Antony) 
had, it seemed to me, found now an even better interpreter 
in Mr. Hignett. It is an actor-proof part, but Hignett 
made it really human; his appearance, too, was perfect; 
ascetic in countenance, in figure resembling an alpaca 
umbrella-case. 

This play contains a number of parts which act themselves; 
one which requires high spirits raised almost to the pitch 
of genius (Hotchkiss), and one which it is impossible to act 
(Mrs. George Collins). Hotchkiss is first cousin to Tanner 
and half brother to Valentine and Charteris; perhaps I 
should not have understood, though I should certainly 
have enjoyed him, if I had not known his relations. But I 
cannot pull Mrs. George together in imagination, nor, so 
far as I remember, could Miss Fanny Brough in 1908, nor 
can Miss Gertrude Kingston now in 1922, though she spoke 
excellently well the trance speeches, in which the Eternal 
Feminine is supposed to give us through her mouth a piece 
of its mind. I conclude it is the author’s fault; that he 
has not created a character, but just flung together with 
immense assurance fragments of a virago, a grande dame, 
Joan (wife of Darby), a pantomime wit, George Sand, 
and a mystic. Though she says some interesting things, 
and interesting things are said about her, she is not intellig- 
ibly alive—devastatingly prominent, but not a human being. 
It is curious to notice how indefinite in some respects Mr. 
Shaw is about her. She is, for instance, first described to 
us by her brother-in-law as a woman “ that changeable and 
what you might call susceptible, you would not believe.” 
When she fell in love she had no control over herself ; but 
according to Collins, men invariably ran away from her 
or brought her back to her husband ; although she is sup- 
posed to have exhausted all forms of amorous experience her 
disillusionments appear then to have been of a monotonous 
character. She seems to be a confirmed Platonist, valuing 
love for the visions and aspirations it inspires. Her trance 
speech “ when you loved me I gave you the whole sun and 
stars to play with. I gave you eternity in a single moment. 

. » » Must I mend your clothes and sweep your floors 
as well? . . . I gave you your own soul: you asked for 
my body asa plaything. Was it not enough ? ” is Platonic 
in its philosophy. The speech lacks emotional rhythm and 
verbal magic. Why “the whole” sun, for instance ? 
The symbol, too, is commonplace. Mr. Shaw does not rise 
in diction to the height of his conception here. 

Mr. Shaw has usually represented the state of being in love 
as a state of wild high spirits, so irrational that in the wide- 
awake male it awakens terror, and he has attempted to 
dignify it by dwelling on its generative purpose. This 
little breath of Platonism is certainly refreshing in his 
work, though it is immediately vulgarised. We are also 
confused at the end by Mrs. George’s seeming assent to 
Father Antony’s phrase, “ Christian fellowship,” as the 
description of what every woman really wants; a rare, 
beautiful, but quite different thing. 

In Hotchkiss we see once more, as in so many scenes in 
Mr. Shaw’s plays, passion represented in terms of extrava- 
gant farce. It would be amusing and satisfactory if 
at the same time we had not the uncomfortable feeling that 
we are meant, also, to take him seriously, too. In the love 


scenes between Mrs. George and Hotchkiss, in which she 
takes the poker to him and bites, there is an exaggeration 


of an element often present in Mr. Shaw’s love scenes : the 
infatuation of the man is represented as heightened by the 
dominating violence of the woman, just as in normal and 
commonplace drama the woman is often represented as 
being fascinated by the roughness and brutality of the man. 
It has little or nothing in common with Petruchio’s admira- 
tion of Kate when in a fury she rages up and down the room. 
Did ever Dian so become a grove 
As Kate this chamber with her princely gait ? 
These scenes between Hotchkiss and Mrs. George seem to 
me deplorable; too funny to be serious, and too serious 
to be funny. 

The Playright’s Theatre gave a performance last Sunday 
of three little plays by two new dramatists. Washed Ashore 
by Dorothy Massingham, and The Girl and the City and 
Thirty Minutes in a Street, by Beatrice Mayor. In Miss 
Dorothy Massingham’s one-act play an M.P. and his wife 
are washed ashore, one after the other, from a wrecked 
steamer on what they suppose to be a desert island. 
The husband (Mr. Leslie Banks), with a turn for lofty 
spouting, expatiates on the happiness before them; they 
will people the island with their happy offspring; they 
will live themselves in the bosom of nature; they have 
done for ever with the botherations of civilisation. His 
wife (Miss Margaret Carter) is far from being attracted 
by this prospect. We gather that she has driven her husband 
pretty hard in London and that her interests are sternly 
intellectual and political. They are alarmed by the appear- 
ance of two savages, who on closer acquaintance turn out 
to be visitors enjoying a return-to-nature-sun-cure. Miss 
Margaret Yarde in the part of the female “ savage’ was 
admirably comic; the wrecked couple, too, acted excel- 
lently. The play showed a sense of fun and ingenuity 
in comic situations, which promise future successes (perhaps 
dazzling) for Miss Massingham as a playwright. The M.P. 
made too many speeches in the same key; that was the 
only defect in a little play which succeeded in doing what 
it set out to do—amuse us. 

Mrs. Mayor was more serious. Her first play, The Girl 
and the City, fell flat; her second, Thirty Minutes in a Street, 
was a success which more than wiped out the disappointment 
of the first. Yet both plays sprang from a single idea, indeed 
from the same idea, and both were marked by that kind 
of simplicity which cannot be faked, peculiar to work which 
springs direct from the imagination and owes nothing to 
cleverness or contrivance. 

The Girl and the City is a monologue in four scenes : 
she has come to London to sing, and the world is utterly 
indifferent. We see her in her attic, first wildly expectant, 
then patient, then disappointed. This theme could have 
been expressed in ten minutes, for the point was that 
nothing should happen; and when the changes had been 
rung a few times on those three moods the play really was 
over. Miss Betty Potter did all that an actress could do with 
material so thinly beaten out and acted unflaggingly. 
Every one in the world is so intent on their own concerns 
that they pay no heed to each other: The Girl and the City 
was an attempt to treat in poetic form the tragedy of this 
as it is felt subjectively, while Thirty Minutes in a Street 
treated objectively, and in a comic spirit, this grotesque 
absorption of everyone in their own concerns. A short-sight- 
ed messenger, with a letter to deliver, keeps trying, in vain, to 
get passers-by to read the numbers on the doors for him ; but 
the parson only gives him a tract; two shop girls are too 
busy gossiping about who is and who is not “a nice boy ” ; 
an old lady is too embarrassed by a slipping petticoat ; 
another lady is too absorbed by the idea of “* the reception ”” 
to which she is going, and a professor and a student by their 
conversation on social philosophy, to heed him. The 
child on the scooter passes crying, ‘“‘ Out of the way, out 
of the way”; a husband, hatless, is running for a doctor ; 
while two charwomen are comparing their complaints, an 
actor, dressed as a baboon, is in a frenzy of anxiety to get a 
taxi; and the passing lovers do not even know that the world 
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outside them exists. 
delivered. : 
There is a delightful airy gaiety in this little piece. It is 
fun; it is in an ever so unpretentious a way rofound, and it 
gives excellent opportunities for acting of which the long 
cast took full advantage. Miss Sybil Thorndike as the 
old lady with the embarrassing petticoat made the house 
roar with laughter. DesMmonp MacCarTHY. 


The letter marked urgent is never 


Music 
THE MODERN SPIRIT 


HE performance of Stravinsky’s Rag-time with 

a sort of mimed dance by Lopokova and 

Massine was the feature of the ballet pro- 

gramme which was tacked on this week to the 
kinema show at Covent Garden, advertised by its 
promoter, Mr. Walter F. Wanger, alternately as the 
‘Super-film ” and “ The Great Spectacle,” Theodora. 
Warned by a considerate management that the ballet 
was timed to begin about ten o’clock, I took every care 
to avoid “The Great Spectacle,” but owing to the 
inebriate celerity of a taxi-driver, I arrived at Covent 
Garden at a quater to ten just in time to see a leopard 
slinking mysteriously about the screen, then Theodora 
in “the potency of her gorgeous beauty ’’—to use the 
film-language—about to be strangled. Her strangu- 
lation was intercepted by the necessity of giving her 
last message to the breath-bereaved public filling the 
interstices of Covent Garden Opera House. The scene 
faded and on the screen appeared the words: “ Wait 
for me, beloved!” I had already had a film glimpse 
of the beloved stretched out dead, so in this case there 
was every reason for believing that he would wait ; 
then we flashed back to Theodora with the strangu- 
latory cord around her neck, only, however, to have 
that scene blotted out by another message, her 
final command to the executioner: “Delay not! I 
have a tryst to keep.” 

In the interval—for an interval is granted in which 
an exhausted audience may recover from these super- 
films—I was told that I had missed the great scene in 
which innumerable lions devour the populace: the 
famished beasts rush into the arena at a moment when 
it is black with thousands of rebellious people.” It 
sounds splendid. But what were the feelings of the 
audience that had come to see this super-film when 
Massine and Lopokova came on and danced, or, rather, 
mimed with stiff, clock-work exaggerated gestures 
and with a curious sophistication, to the emotionless, 
bizarre, intellectual grimaces of Stravinsky's music. 
Well, some I know giggled uncontrollably until they 
went off into fits of hysteria. Two women near me 
I expected every moment to roll convulsed upon the 
floor. Poor things! the transition from the warm 
human, palpitating, all-conquering love—* Delay not ! 
I have a tryst to keep ”—to the inhuman, mechanical, 
sex-sophistication of the Stravinsky jazz was too much 
for them. A process which has taken a hundred years 
to come about, that slow revolution human life has 
made between Beethoven and Stravinsky was for them 
completed in half-an-hour at Covent Garden Theatre. 
It was quite enough to make anyone silly. But they 
would recover in good time, and then they would in- 
evitably range themselves into the two camps: Those 
who look upon “ Delay not! I have a tryst to keep,” 
and Beethoven as expressions of the human spirit, 
infinitely precious and valuable, while regarding 
Stravinsky as decadent and valueless, and that other 
party who are bored with Beethoven and think the 
word “tryst” an abomination, but who leave the 
Massine-Lopokova ragtime murmuring ecstatically : 
“How transcendental ! ” 

There will be a few who will object to the conjunction 


of “ Delay not! I have a tryst to keep ’’ with Beethoven, 
but, though I should be the last to a that there is a 
difference, I do maintain that they belong to a world 
of the same order, and that it is a world that has passed 
away, even although the majority of men and women 
in this country may at first sight appear still to belong 
to it. It is only the low level of intellectual conscious- 
ness that prevents the mass of film-seers from recog- 
nising the absurd unreality for them of the grand passions 
which are depicted in the three, four, five, and six reel 
dramas which they flock to see. 

But although nothing like this gorgeousness of love is 
to be met with in their daily life, they are not disillu- 
sioned. They imagine it is there—the prerogative of 
emperors and courtesans in the ancient world and— 
see Mr. Arnold Bennett—of millionaires and actresses 
or ballet dancers in the modern! It is to be had, but 
it is not for them, the unlucky ones, who can, therefore, 
best find compensation by identifying themselves for 
a few brief hours with the heroes and heroines of these 
super-films. The intelligentsia, the more conscious 
world, the world of artists and thinkers, less socially 
restricted in experience and accustomed to analysing 
this experience, have no such illusions. They believe— 
those who are most vitally independent and most 
characteristic of this age—neither in the brotherhood 
of man, the redemption of the world by love, nor the 
reality of progress. For them the voice of the people 
is neither the voice of God—see all the Whitmanites 
and other democrats !—nor the voice of sin—see all 
the theologians! It is simply the voice of the people, 
the voice of a promiscuous herd of sentient animals 
presently to be replaced by a fresh herd. They have 
no certainty of the importance of man in the universe. 
The earth on which they live having dwindled to a 
mere speck of dust in a vast cosmic system, they cannot 
have that touching faith in the importance of Napoleon 
being a republican consul rather than an imperialistic 
emperor which Beethoven had. They cannot seriously 
believe that their individual efforts are going to make 
any serious impression on the universe, therefore 
those works of art in which the value of man’s struggles 
with himself, his environment and his fellows, are 
glorified, leave them cold. They cannot share the 
rapturous ecstasy with which Beethoven communicates 
to us his spiritual struggles, when to them this spiritual 
struggle is merely one Freudian complex struggling 
with another. That scepticism which is the fruit of 
the intelligence of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Remy de 
Gourmont, Samuel Butler, Bernard Shaw, the fore- 
runners of Einstein and dozens of others, is now too 
profound to allow them to put any trust in generalisa- 
tions or ideals. Therefore they fall back on the pleasure 
given to the senses by small, perfect works of art. 
Thus in music we have this rage for the early Italian, 
French and English composers. We get revivals of 
The Beggar's Opera and of Figaro and Don Giovanni, 
but not of Fidelio. In the fine arts, negroid and Asiatic 
sculpture, with its direct appeal to the physical senses, 
has ousted the idealising Michaelangelo from popularity. 
It is significant that Samuel Butler, who had musical 
tastes, could not tolerate Beethoven; in this respect, 
as in others, he was in advance of his time. But in this 
return to what our intelligentsia might describe as 
reality, can we be so sure that we have not dropped out 
a piece of reality? I do not think we can. I feel that 
it is simply a question of emphasis, and that the revolu- 
tion being complete the emphasis will return again to 
what our past commentators have described as Beetho- 
ven’s “spiritual greatness.” It will return because 
Beethoven's spiritual reactions were as real as my 
reactions to the smell of cabbage-water. But when we 
do return, we shall have dropped overboard a lot of 
romantic humbug and, be it understood, taken on board 
a fresh cargo—humbug that we shall all believe. 

W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Cambridge University Press have just published 
Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose, by Mr. 
Reynard A. Nicholson. I do not propose to 

review this book heze, which contains versions from about 
fifty authors of the two great literatures of Islam— 
Arabic and Persian; that must be undertaken by some- 
one better read in Oriental literature than I. 

* * * 

Some of the most pleasing translations of Eastern mystical 
poetry I have come across are to be found in Mr. Bridges’ 
Spirit of Man. They are improved versions of translations 
by others, but there is another book by Mr. Nicholson 
which has the air of appealing only to students, but 
is also attractive to the general reader—Selected poems from 
the Divani Shamsi Tabriz (Cam. Univ. Press). The defect of 
Eastern poetry, especially of Eastern love poetry, is its 
monotony. What readers want is not an anthology which 
gives a general survey of Persian and Arabic literature, 
or complete translations of the works of a particular poet, 
but a selection of the very best poems. Here is one, for 
example, by Jalélu’ddin Ramf, who died in 1278, which 
ought to be in any such anthology. Mr. Nicholson is the 
translator. 

* * . 


Happy the moment when we are seated in the palace, thou and I, 

With two forms and with two figures but with one soul, thou and I 

The colours of the grove and the voice of the birds will bestow 
immortality 

At the time when we come into the garden, thou and I. 

The stars of heaven will come to gaze upon us ; 

We shall show them the moon itself, thou and I. 

Thou and I, individuals no more, shall be mingled in ecstasy, 

Joyful, and secure from foolish babble, thou and IL 

All the bright-plumed birds of heaven will devour their hearts with 


envy 
In the place where we shall laugh in such a fashion thou and I. 
This is the greatest wonder, that thou and I, sitting here in the same 


nook, 
Are at this moment both. in "Iraq and Khorasén, thou and I. 


+ * * 


Jalélu’ddin Rém{ is the leading mystical poet of Persia 
and the founder of one order of Dervishes. The Divani 
Shamsi Tabriz was so named after Jalal’s master, Shamsi 
Tabriz ; although the book bears his name, it was never 
attributed to him. Why, one wonders, should a poet of 
Jalélu’ddin’s rank, the equal, if not the superior, of Firdausi 
and Hafiz, attribute his poems to an unknown dervish, 
comparatively illiterate. No doubt Plato put his own 
thoughts in the mouth of Socrates; still, he acknowledged 
his own works. Shamsi’s gift was an extraordinary spiritual 
enthusiasm. He believed himself to be “the mouthpiece 
of Deity, and he cast a spell over all who entered the 
enchanted circle of his power. In this respect, as in many 
others,” says Mr. Nicholson, “for example, his violent 
death, Shamsi Tabriz curiously resembles Socrates ; 
both imposed themselves upon men of genius, who 
gave crude ideas artistic expression; both proclaim 
the fertility of external esas the need of 
illumination, the value of love; ut wild raptures 
and arrogant defiance of every human law can ill 
atone for the lack of sweet reasonableness and moral 

ndeur which distinguishes the sage from the devotee.” 
(One protests if Mr. "Nicholson means to include Socrates 
in this description.) Shamsi Tabriz taught a mystical 
pantheism. Inevitably pantheistic doctrine, the worship 
of the Absolute One, gives place in time to the worship of 
minor deities, demons, angels, saints, who form a sort of 
ladder between heaven and earth for poor humanity to 
climb. And in the case of Persian Sifiism, while professing 
to adore the inaccessible, its followers began to make indi- 
vidual men the objects of their real worship. ‘“ Amo 


the religions—philosophical sects of the period in whic 
our poet lived—the doctrine was generally held that Man, 


if he be left to his own devices, will inevitably go astray : 
therefore he must choose a Master to guide him in the right 

th.” (Rosen’s Masnavi quoted by Mr. Nicholson.) 

e Master is considered as one with the spirit of God. 
Shamsi Tabriz was Jal4lu’ddin’s master, and it is the 
mixture of personal devotion with this divine conception of 
him that produces the peculiar intensity of which it is 
impossible to say whether it belongs to love poetry or 
religious poetry. 
* * a 

It is said that the Safi poets adopted a symbolic language 
to hide from the profane the nature of their theosophical 
doctrines, and to allure the profane by singing of Love, 
Wine and Beauty into experiencing the raptures of saints, 
meaning by them quite different things. Hafiz has been 
interpreted in this way and also Omar. It is said that the 
drunkenness of the Safi poets is an ecstatic state of mind, 
in which the poet’s mind is drunk with God as his body 
might be with wine and so forth. The late Mr. John 
Payne, in his introduction to the Quatrains of Omar, disputed 
this. He pointed out that a great deal of his poetry shows 
him to have been disgusted with the theosophists, and 
that his disappointment had made him an Epicurean whose 
mysticism was one of pleasure. The case for Hafiz being 
an anti-Sifi poet he thought even stronger. When he 
died he was, according to Mr. Payne, denounced as an evil 
liver, a notorious unbeliever and enemy of the faith; “ then 
his friends by a happy stroke of luck or skill extracted 
from his own works a Sors or oracular declaration, . . 
and he was suffered to be buried in peace.” ... “ His erotic 
verse was construed in a symbolic and mystical sense 
according to a formula constructed to harmonise with 
the tenets of the sect.” The Beloved was only a symbolic 
name for the Supreme Being; the cup-bearer for the Pir, 
or elder of the sect. Mr. Payne thought it would be quite as 
absurd to extract an esoteric meaning from the Bab Ballads, 
though it might be done as successfully. 


No one who is not thoroughly acquainted with Eastern 
literature can judge to what degree the Sifiism of Hafiz 
was genuine. You can find passages in his poems like this : 
** Boon companion, ween and cup-bearer, all these are 
but names for Him; the image of water and clay (man) 
is an illusion upon the road to life”; or like this: “ The 
nightingale, and none beside, knows the full worth of the 
rose, for many a one reads the leaf and understands not 
the meaning thereof.” Such passages seem to justify 
interpretations of the tavern as a philosopher’s lecture- 
room or place of worship, the black mole on the body of 
the Beloved as the point of indivisible unity, and so on. 
Miss Gertrude Bell, in her introduction to her translations 
of Hafiz (Heinemann, 1897), quotes a comment of Fitz- 
gerald’s which is central enough for dabblers in Eastern 

try to rest upon: “ Hafiz is the most Persian of the 
ersians. He is the best representative of their character, 
whether his Saki and wine be real or mystical. Their 
religion and philosophy is soon seen Geo and always 
seems to me coud over like a borrowed thing, which 
le once having got do not know how to parade enough. 

o be sure, their roses and nightingales are repeated often 
enough. But Hafiz and old Sear Wicyyem ring like true 


metal.” 
* * * 


Jalalu’ddin, however, strikes the reader as a poet whose 
inspiration was really mystical and religious. Whom does 
this poem remind you of? 

If there be any lover in the world, O Moslems, ’tis I. 

If there be any believer, infidel, or Christian hermit, ’tis I. 

The wine-dregs, the cup-bearer, the minstrel, the harp and the music, 
The Beloved, the candle, the drink and the joy of the drunken—’tis I. 
The two-and-seventy creeds and sects in the world 

Do not really exist : I swear by God that every creed and sect—'tis I. 
Earth and air and water and fire—knowest thou what they are ? 
Earth and air and water and fire, nay, body and soul, too—'tis I. 
Truth and falsehood, and evil, ease and difficulty from first to last, 
Knowledge and learning, and asceticism and piety and faith—’tis I. 
The fire of Hell, be assured, with its flaming limbos, 

Yes, and Paradise and Eden and the houris—’tis I. 

This earth and heaven with all that they hold— 

Angels, peris, genies and mankind—’tis I. 


Surely, Walt Whitman! AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE CRITIC 


On Life and Letters: Third Series. By ANATOLE France. 
Translated by D. B. Strewarr. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


People often forget that criticism, like poetry, is of many 
kinds. The critics themselves are, perhaps, the worst transgressors 
in the matter. They are divided into almost as many sects 
as the theologians, and every sect but one regards its own 
standards as the very rules of salvation. This would not matter 
so much if it did not lead to the excommunication of all the 
critics who cannot subscribe to the same creed. There is 
nothing more absurd in the history of literature than the 
severities of the excommunicating sort of critic. A critic has 
the right to condemn any work, critical or other, which is bad 
of its kind. He has not the right to say that only his own 
kind of criticism is good. There are as many ways of writing 
about books as of writing about flowers. The poet reveals to 
us a different flower from the flower of the botanist. Words- 
worth’s “small celandine” is not seen through the same eyes 
as the plant of which the botanist tells us: ‘‘ The lesser celandine 
is a species of Rananculus (R. Ficarius), a small low-growing 
herb with smooth heart-shaped leaves and bright yellow flowers 
about an inch across, borne each on a stout stalk springing 
from a leaf-axil.”’ There is yet another sort of writer on flowers 
whose work is a charming compound of poetry, science and 
any sort of relevant gossip, whether philological or herbalist— 
who will inform us, for instance, that Ranunculus is a diminu- 
tive of rana, “‘ a frog,” which has the same damp, marshy haunts 
as the flower, and that Nicholas Culpepper held that even to 
carry the plant about one’s body next the skin helped to cure 
piles. These are but three out of scores of ways of writing 
about flowers, and it is mere sectarianism to deny the 
excellence of any of them. 

It is, of course, open to the man of science to declare that 
Wordsworth was not a botanist. It is possible, indeed, that 
Wordsworth did not know that his “‘ host of golden daffodils ” 
belonged to the natural order Amaryllidacee. This, however, 
would be to quarrel about words. Wordsworth and the man 
of science alike give an honest report of the flowers they have 
seen, and for my part I find Wordsworth’s report the more 
interesting. It is much the same with books as with flowers. 
The scientific critic shakes his head over the imaginative treat- 
ment of books. His ideal critic would write about books in 
the spirit of a Linnzus rather than of a Wordsworth. This, 
I think, is to take a narrow view of criticism. Criticism is an 
art which has developed in a score of different directions, and 
it is best to use the word in a sense that includes them all. 
Criticism—good criticism, at least—is almost any sort of good 
writing about books by a man or woman of taste. Criticism, 
says the dictionary, is the art of judging. As a matter of fact, 
criticism is something more than that. The good critic does a 
great deal more than deliver judgments on books and authors. 
He may at times play the part of the defending counsel rather 
than that of the judge. There are occasions on which he makes 
no attempt to hide the warmth of his feelings. He cannot 
announce a masterpiece as though a summary of pros and cons 
expressed what it meant to him. (That is why I like to think 
of a critic as a portrait-painter rather than a judge. The portrait 
painter reveals the character of his subject. He does not label 
or analyse it so much as set before us a synthesis of all the 
most interesting things he has seen, felt and thought in 
observing it. The author sits to the critic for his portrait, 
Even the book may be said—if we may put a slight constraint 
on language—to sit to the critic for its portrait. In criticism 
the character-sketch of the book or author is as important 
as any technical analysis. Criticism is a magic mirror, in which a 
work of art is reflected with a new emphasis and in new 
relations. The critic must bathe his subject in the light of his 
own mind—his taste, his enthusiasm, his moral ideas, his know- 
ledge. Hence criticism is an extremely personal thing. It 
relates, if one may adapt Anatole France’s famous phrase, the 
adventures of masterpieces in the soul of the critic, or—to put 
it a little more precisely—in the intellectual and imaginative 
world of the critic. 

It is said that, if we adopt this view, we are denying the 
existence of any standards in criticism. This is not so. One 
may believe in the conscience while admitting that moral 
standards fluctuate. Similarly, one may believe in the literary 
conscience while admitting that literary standards fluctuate. 
There is, it seems to us, an eternal difference between good 
and evil, but what seems good to one generation may seem 
evil to another, and it is possible to recognise the goodness of 
a man, such as an Old Testament polygamist or a Scottish 


Sabbatarian, whose moral standards are in conflict with ours. 
We can hold to our own moral standards while realising that 
they are not the only conceivable moral standards. There is, 
no doubt, a perfect moral standard somewhere, but only a 
perfect spirit could perceive it. The rest of us can but do our 
best, and we cannot even do that. Milton was right when 
he made “ all-judging Jove ” the one supreme critic of literature. 
Meanwhile, the standards of sublunar critics are but guesses. 
The critic who claims that they are more is simply a dogmatist 
who climbs into a pulpit when he should be going on a pilgrimage. 

Brunetiére accused Anatole France of having no standards, 
and it is possible that Anatole France does not subscribe to 
any Thirty-nine Articles of Criticism. But if to have a con- 
science is to have standards, and if taste is conscience in the 
wsthetic world, who can deny that Anatole France has very 
fine literary standards indeed? It is obvious that he all the 
time measures an author by the excellence of all the authors 
he has loved, just as most of us get our standards of character 
from the love and veneration we have felt for good men. This 
love of excellence is indisputably the first of all the requisites of 
a critic—love of excellence and acquaintance with excellence. 
The critic’s first standard is his enthusiasm for the great writers. 
* By ‘ poetry,’ in these pages,” says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
in one of his books of criticism, “‘ I mean what has been written 
by Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and some others.” It is an 
admirable definition. It puts us in touch with the writer's 
standards at once. It suggests, too, the reflection that all the 
good critics have been men who agreed in the main with posterity 
in regard to literature. They have accepted the tradition. 
Even the revolutionary critics, such as Coleridge, have accepted 
the tradition for the most part, while advancing on it. It is 
scarcely possible for a man so whimsical or irreverent of the 
tradition as Samuel Butler to be a good critic. The man who 
cannot enter into the tradition that puts Homer and Shakes- 
peare among the greatest of the poets is not capable of criticising 
the free verse of our own day. There is clearly, however, a 
danger in traditionalism. To criticise not in the spirit but in 
the letter of the tradition is to become a formalist, a pedant, 
and it is probable that the French injured their literature in 
the seventeenth century by their too literal respect for the 
Greeks. The critic must have respect for the life of his own 
times as well as for the writings of the dead. He cannot safely 
yield to the belief that great literature is a temple that has 
already been built. If he does not know that creation is still 
going on, he is little more than a guide to the ruins of classical 
architecture. 

The truth is, the critic must be governed by his sense of life, 
both in men and in books. The sense of the past alone is not 
enough. Even as he reads Aischylus or Shakespeare, it is his 
sense of life, not his sense of the past, that is the more important. 
Hence the best critics have been men in whom the sense of 
life, which is the imaginative artist’s sense, has been strong. 
They have been, for the most part, men who have also attempted 
or succeeded in other forms of literature—poets, novelists, 
essayists, such as Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve, Lamb, Matthew 
Arnold and Anatole France. The old sneer that the critics are 
men who have failed in literature might almost be reversed, 
so far as the good critics are concerned. The good critics are 
men who have succeeded in literature. 

A good critic tells us as interesting things about his subject 
as Gilbert White tells us about a bird. It is essentially the 
same kind of illuminated observation that enables Gilbert White 
to write well about a blackcap and Anatole France to write 
well about Pierre Loti. ‘ With an exquisitely delicate skin,” 
we are told of Loti, “he feels nothing deeply. While all the 
pleasures and sorrows of the world leap around him like dancing 
girls before a Rajah, his soul remains empty and depressed, 
indolent and unoccupied. Nothing has entered it. This is an 
excellent disposition for the writing of pages which perturb 
the reader.” To deny the possession of critical standards to a 
writer whose work is full of imaginative criticism such as this 
is to speak of standards as though they were a sort of plumb-line 
existing entirely outside the imagination of the critic. It is 
to fail to see that, as Anatole France says, “every book has 
as many different aspects as it has readers, and a poem, like 
a landscape, is transformed in all the eyes that see it, in all 
the souls that conceive it.” It is the object of the critic to 
enable us to share this magical transformation with him, not to 
issue immutable decrees. Anatole France, it may be, exaggerates 
the personal element in criticism at the expense of the traditional. 
He compares himself to a man who goes about “ placing rustic 
benches in the sacred woods and near the fountains of the 
Muses.” ‘“ It demands neither system nor learning,” he declares, 
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“and only requires a pleasant astonishment before the beauty 
of things. Let the village dominie, the land surveyor, measure 
the road and set up the milestones!” This is extravagant and 
fanciful, but it shows us at least the bright side of the moon 
of criticism. The other side of the moon is useful, but it is 
not the side that gives us light. Rosert Lynp. 


“I GAVE HIM MY VIEWS...” 


After the War: a Diary. By C. AC. Repincton. Constable. 
21s. 


It was only to be expected. Those amiable ladies whom Max 
drew for us, as they wondered what Colonel Repington did with 
his little note-book and pencil, are wondering no longer. They 
know that the dear Colonel is taking notes, and is going to print 
them. So they have, except a few of them, stopped talking 
with quite the old freedom ; they are still there, they are not exactly 
silent, but they are uncommunicative. Now, as Colonel Reping- 
ton approaches, the conversation, we gather, becomes a trifle 
general, or statistical, or they ask him questions. The result is 
that After the War is a vastly less entertaining book than its 
predecessor. You will search this volume in vain for any start- 
ling revelations, and there are few good stories. It is the record 
of an industrious and observant journalist as he rushes from Paris 
to Rome, from Rome to Berlin, Berlin to Vienna, to Athens, to 
Bucharest, to Prague, to Budapest, to Coblenz, to New York, 
to Washington. 

Yet there is some human interest in the book, as well as much 
good political journalism. Colonel Repington does not often 
throw much light on the characters of those he meets, but his 
pages illuminate his own personality. It may be said of him 
that if God had not made him, Kipling would certainly have 
invented him. He has all the good and bad characteristics of 
a typical Kipling Englishman, a man of action, a school-boy at 
heart, a hater of politicians, a lover of the Army, and one of those 
strong, silent men who rarely cease talking. He has a very sound 
sense of his own position, and is naively pleased at the success 
of his earlier volumes. 

After ten impressions sold out, of two volumes dealing day by 
day with the most dramatic and contentious epoch of all time, I 
have not had a single letter to deny any statement made in it relating 
to the war. If my contemporaries cannot refute me, how can 
history do so? A few old cats have squealed privately. How 
ungrateful, when twenty years hence they will mostly be dead, 
leaving no memory except in my pages and on a mouldy and neglected 
grave in some obscure churchyard! Waverley went through six 
editions in nine months. I went through them in four months, and 
larger editions at two guineas a set of each two volumes. I wonder 
if that has ever been done before. 

We wonder why Colonel Repington drags in Waverley : why not 
compare the great diary to Mr. Gerard’s book on his time in 
Berlin, or Mr. Gibson’s on his days in Brussels, or even, wandering 
back into the dear scandalous days of peace, to the memoirs of 
Lady Cardigan? Colonel Repington seems a little undecided 
about the virtues of authorship or, at any rate, of modern author- 
ship. He makes this disquisition on printing as he looks at the 
statue of Gutenberg : 

Nobody knows who invented printing, nor ever will know. If 
we knew we should posthumously burn him alive at the stake. 
He has been resporsible for all the heresies, illusions, troubles and 
wars of five centuries. He still perpetuates enmities by permitting 
every hasty word of some over-wrought politician to be placed next 
day before all the people outraged by it and, far from aiding or 
promoting civilisation,-he has debased it. He has allowed every 
village idiot who pretends that he possesses the truth to mislead 
others, whereas the definite truth is already a dead truth and written 
history a cemetery. Life is thought, movement, action. The 
Troubadour made it pretty and the Printer made it ugly. 

It would be unkind to examine this too closely, but we should like 
to know who was responsible for the little wars which occurred 
before printing was discovered, and how Colonel Repington would 
explain the very unmilitary temper of China, the country which 
has enjoyed this plague the longest. Consistency is not, perhaps, 
Colonel Repington’s strong suit, and he is apt to go a little 
astray when he ventures into questions of art or letters. For 
instance, he declares with emphasis that “ of all the lower animals 
of creation the politician is the most ineffective,” but complains 
that “‘ the way Americans criticise and abuse their political system 
is disconcerting. They describe it as the lowest and meanest 
thing on earth, have scarcely a good thing to say for any 
politician "—a complaint which comes oddly from the author of 
that robust compliment to English statesmen. He does not 
despise the company either of politicians or journalists and 


authors; indeed, he seems pleased to have crossed the Atlantic 
with Mr. Wells, and notes that, when they arrived at New York, 
he “ had to go up to the sun deck to be victimised with Wells and 
Chaliapin by seven or eight photographers, and subsequently 
the same number of reporters came to examine me.” He is, we 
think, a little incredulous about the report that M. Jusserand 
“actually is an authority on English literature,” but is quite 
positive that Goethe was under the influence “ of contemporary 
English writers like Pope, Goldsmith, etc.” Who is hidden under 
“ete.” ? Browning, possibly. Colonel Repington mentions 
“that the only Greek line in Byron is ungrammatical. The 
result of a Harrow education, no doubt.” We should be sorry 
to blame Eton for Colonel Repington’s knowledge of literature, 
or for his taste in architecture, which leads him to prefer the 
Cathedral at Cologne to that of Mainz. 

This is not, however, his proper country. He is only at home 
with personalities and politics. Of personalities there are few, 
as we have said. We learn that Sir Basil Zaharoff has a “* com- 
plete dinner service of pure gold (not silver gilt) for thirty-six 
people, and the only one in the world”; that Sir Basil’s “food is 
first-rate. He has a special little dish made of transversely 
sliced bananas. They are cooked inside a bain-marie and kept 
constantly soaked by melted sugar poured over them. I hate 
bananas, but he made me try them. They were quite excellent.” 
There are a few stories about Clemenceau; and Barrére at 
Rome told Colonel Repington that “ L. G. gave Nitti his photo- 
graph, and on it was the dedication, ‘To my spiritual self.” 
Colonel Repington found post-war Paris disappointing and the 
dance at the Ritz, where he saw “ Maurice Rothschild and Lady X. 
skipping about like two-year-olds . . . undignified, indecent and 
vulgar. . . . One can bear almost anything except lack of taste.” 
On his way to America he found that his fellow-passenger, Mr. 
H. G. Wells, was “* most retiring, and keeps in the background ”*— 
Mr. Wells’ reticent discretion may depend a little on whom he 
finds in the foreground. By far his best personal note is that 
which describes Sir Arthur Balfour “ heckled by every person 
of various nationality. He did his best to reply to all, but when 
asked how many people there were in the British Empire he 
was quite nonplussed and had no idea. He also suggested that 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty had no relation to China.” That is 
really illuminating; for it suggests immediately the correct 
reference for Sir Arthur Balfour’s untroubled, serene statesman- 
ship, the old secure wisdom which was cultivated centuries ago 
behind the Great Wall of China. 

The political and diplomatic part of the book is dull: it is too 
full of detailed reports of politicians’ conversations, and too full 
of pages which are best described in the phrase which occurs so 
often throughout the book—* I gave him my views.” Frequently 
Colonel Repington’s views are sound or interesting, but he is 
too fond of substituting iteration for argument. Most people will 
agree with him as to the decline in French prestige ; many will 
agree that compulsory arbitration is desirable ; and many more 
that the Allied attitude to Germany has been singularly ineffec- 
tive. His most interesting passages about France are the con- 
versations he had with General Degoutte of the French army on 
the Rhine. This General told him that “ the principles of the 
French Revolution were those of Jesus Christ—namely, that every 
man was free, equal and a brother,” and that this principle 
* accounted for the presence of native troops here.” Colonel 
Repington comments: “I shall welcome with some interest the 
application of the principles of the French Revolution to the 
French Colonial Empire.” It would be interesting to hear the 
author of Batouala on General Degoutte. The diary about con- 
ditions in Greece, Austria, Hungary and the other countries 
visited is full of facts—quite unlike anything Sir Arthur Balfour 
would write, and much less readable. Most of the entries, indeed, 
with their careful statistics and pages of information are little 
more than notes for leading articles. No doubt Colonel Repington 
worked them up very well in his letters for the Daily Telegraph, 
and those who care to see on what he based his articles cannot do 
better than read this volume. 


ALCHEMY AND CHEMISTRY 


Alchemy: its Science and Romance. By the Right Rev. J. E. 
Mercer, D.D. S.P.C.K. 9s. 

Much of Dr. Mercer’s brief book is admittedly derived from 
modern and easily accessible sources of information; but he 
writes clearly, and his point of view is excellent. Our own age, 
deeply tinged as it is with crude superstition, should be the 
last to despise the alchemists. Dr. Mercer shows that their 
work had a rational basis on the philosophic side. It was 
mystical, too, and, if it was confused by jargon, the same may 
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be said of sciences considered respectable to-day. The 
Philosopher’s Stone holds the chief prominence for those who 
know little of the subject; but there was also the Elixir of 
Life. Medicine was advanced by the alchemists, as well as 
the study of metallurgy, which was naturally kept as a trade 
secret. There were charlatans dishonest from the first, like 
Dousterswivel in Scott’s Antiquary; but there were also self- 
deceivers who were misled by impurities in the substances they 
used, or by appearances they did not understand. Dr. Mercer 
surmises that dishonest artificers would get gain from debasing 
the precious metals and from uttering false coinages. He might 
have quoted the statement in Herodotus that Polycrates got 
rid of the Lacedemonians when they were besieging Samos by 
giving them a great quantity of leaden coins gilded over. The 
end of alchemy is well exhibited in the fate of Dr. Price. Claim- 
ing to make gold, he was confronted with the sceptics of the 
Royal Society and committed suicide in 1783. The accounts of 
the great men who have been alchemists are disappointingly 
brief, but that was perhaps inevitable in a book of this size. 
Dr. Mercer gives from Mackay’s Extraordinary Popular Delusions 
the career of Bernard of Treves. It would have been better 
to choose an Englishman, like Dr. Dee. We read here nothing 
about him. His portrait is in the Ashmolean, and Queen 
Elizabeth believed in him. She also engaged Cornelius de 
Lannoy, the author of the Theatrum Chemicum, to make for her 
50,000 marks of gold a year at a moderate cost. It was a 
dangerous business in more ways than one ; Dr. Mercer might 
have pointed out that alchemy was illegal in this country in 
the days of Elizabeth. He quotes Chaucer and Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist, and a happy passage from Addison on the Rosicrucians, 
but he might have made more of the references in Shakespeare. 
The Philosopher’s Egg has puzzled some readers of Kipling’s 
story They. We need cherish no superiority to-day on being 
immune from the power of humbug. We have met prophets 
who claimed to foretell the future, and wondered why they did 
not raise themselves from poverty by getting the winner of 
the Derby. 

The best result of alchemy was the advance of chemistry, 
which was rapid when gases were separated out of the air. 
This part of Dr. Mercer’s work is well done. Radium has now 
opened up a startling field of inquiry ; the theory of the atom 
and the elements has had to be modified. Modern science is 
on the eve of that discovery which the alchemists sought—the 
transmutation of metals. Instead of electrum, the mixture of 
gold and silver which had a high place in the alchemist’s business, 
we have electrons. Investigators like Professor Soddy may 
revolutionise our whole conception of the universe; and the 
Hermetic philosophers may not be so far out in their specula- 
tions after all : 

If scientists can find a key to unlock the structure of the atoms, 
they will be in possession of boundless supplies of new forms of 
energy. Who knows but that in some of these forms there may 
be found “the life force” which has rendered possible the whole 
upward impulse of organic evolution ? 


ESSAYS 


The Pleasures of Ignorance. By Ropert Lynp. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d 


Mr. Lynd is a beguiling writer; whether he writes shrewd 
sense or shrewd nonsense, the reader is soothed and tickled into 
a complacency which is of all moods the most enjoyable. The 
essays in The Pleasures of Ignorance are fanciful comments on all 
sorts of trivial matters; on the morals of beans, on cats, eggs, 
insects, betting men. Nothing commonplace is said, and the 
sentences have that ease and distinction which delights one in 
Mr. Lynd’s work. Mr. Lynd is humorous, but not high-spirited ; 
he smiles good-naturedly, but he never laughs aloud, and in 
us he provokes not laughter but the slim feasting smile. 

When he writes on gardens he is always good ; he brings a 
fresh mind to Nature and we enjoy with him the pleasures of 
his ignorance. He has the zest of the indoor man for the world 
out of doors and for the open sir such as is rarely felt by those who 
spend their lives in it. It is the same quality as endears Thoreau 
to us, though someone has said that Thoreau, in all his enthu- 
siastic pursuit of lovely Nature, never went very far away from 
the sound of the Emersons’ dinner bell. Mr. Lynd discriminates 
in Nature ; he has no desire for the companionship of the flea, 
and he believes that Beelzebub was the god of all insects except 
the ladybird, the butterfly and the bee. “In the Solomon 
Islands,” he tells us, “they say it used to be a custom when a 
man was about to die for him to announce that he was about to 





emigrate into a butterfly or some other creature. The members 
of his family on meeting a butterfly afterwards would exclaim 
‘This is Papa!’ and offer him a cocoanut.” It is almost a 
surprise to find that Mr. Lynd has one hard spot in his heart ; 
he loves the death-tap on the stone when the thrush kills the snail. 
He is not moved to any admiration of that slow-moving argosy 
that leaves a silver wake behind, but sees the snail as the pirate 
of the twilight who ravages his lettuces. He despises, too, as 
canaille that comforting edible, the parsnip. He says “there is 
nothing that puzzles one more in a friend than if he confesses to 
a taste for parsnips. Immediately a gulf yawns deeper than 
could be caused by any confession of religious or moral eccen- 
tricity. One’s sympathies instinctively close up like a sea 
anemone touched by a child’s finger.” And, again: “There is 
something, it may be, to be said for parsnips, as there is some- 
thing, it may be, to be said for Mr. Bonar Law.” Then after 
such trifling may come a fascinating description like that of 
a harbour in “ The Herring Fleet,” which opens thus : 


The last spectacle of which Christian men are likely to grow 
tired is a harbour. Centuries hence there may be jumping off 
places for the stars, and our children’s children’s and so forth 
children may regard a ship as a creeping thing scarcely more adven- 
turous than a worm. Meanwhile, every harbour gives us a sense of 
being in touch, if not with the ends of the Universe, with the ends 
of the earth. This, more than the entrance to a wood or the source 
of a river or the top of a bald hill, is the beginning of infinity. Even 
the dirtiest coal-boat that lies beached in the harbour, a mere hulk 
of utilities that are taken away by dirty men in dirty carts, will 
in a day or two lift itself from the mud on a full tide and float away 
like a spirit into the sunset or curtsy to the image of the North 
Star. Mystery lies over the sea, Every ship is bound for Thule. 
That, perhaps, is why men are content, day by day, to stand on 
the pierhead, and to gaze at the water and the ships and sailors 
running up and down the decks and pulling the ropes of sails. 


The rest of the essay is a description of the stir of life in a little 
harbour with that dreaming mood for its horizon. In “ The Hum 
of Insects *’ description is suddenly interrupted by the reflection : 
“It may be that on hearing them we become a part of some 
universal music and that the rhythm of wave, bird and insect 
echoes in some way the rhythm of our own breath and blood. 
Man is in love with life, and these are the millionfold chorus 
of life, the magnified echo of his own pleasure in being alive.” 
When he says about poems that “they are in a _ sense 
simply beautiful generalisations. They subject the unclassified 
and chaotic facts of life to the order of beauty,”’ he is also describ- 
ing his own art as an essayist. 

Mr. Lynd is not easy to quote ; he is not epigrammatic. The 
charm of his work lies in the delicate balance of his sentences, 
and to pull one out of its context upsets the structure and conveys 
inadequately its attractiveness in its place. These essays are 
as light as a Shetland shawl, and as comforting to the mind as 
that airy fabric is to the body. 


THE COTTON CONTROL BOARD 


The Cotton Control Board. By H. D. HENDERsOon, late Secretary 
to the Board. (Economic and Social History of the World 
War.) Published for the Carnegie Endowment by the 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 


In the chronicles of war-time industrial regulations, the Cotton 
Control Board will presumably be classified as an instance of 
State control. It was in reality an instance of the self-organ- 
isation of an industry as a protection both against dislocation 
and, more particularly, against State Control. The Central 
Board was technically a section of the Board of Trade: it 
exercised its considerable powers and issued its Orders under 
the Defence of the Realm Act: it used for industrial regulation 
the despotic authority of the war-time State. But, all the time, 
it contrived to hold the State at arm’s length, and to prevent 
any considerable interference with its methods of running the 
industry. It was able to do this precisely because cotton was 
not, from the war standpoint, an essential industry. Cotton 
and cotton goods were, indeed, required for war purposes, but 
only in comparatively small quantities. The State’s primary 
interests in the industry were to take as many operatives as 
possible from it for military service, or for work in more essential 
trades, and to reduce to the minimum the shipping space used 
for bringing raw cotton to this country. Given this amount of 
control, it was quite content to leave the cotton industry to 
manage its own affairs, and to lend it the authority of D.O.R.A. 
for the purpose. There were Government representatives on 
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BRITANNIG ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 
Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year 1921. 


PREMIUM INCOME.—THE PREMIUM INCOME in respect of Life Assurance for the year 
amounted to £2,303,865. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID by the Company up to the 3Ilst December, 192!, was £15,887,077. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £505,225. The 
New Business completed during the year amounted to £1,449,020 in Sums Assured. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £1,798,640. 


TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.—The Gross Income from all sources amounted to 
£2,640,325. The Total Outgo amounted to £1,893,804, leaving a BALANCE of Income 
over Expenditure on the year’s accounts of £746,521. 


TOTAL FUNDS.—The TOTAL FUNDS amount to £6,723,413. 


ANNUAL VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the Company's business has been made 
’ by the Actuary, Mr. J. Murray Laing, F.I.A., F.F.A. After making full provision for all 
policy liabilities, the resulting surplus is £172,319. 











The Valuation Surplus enables the Directors to declare a Reversionary Bonus for the year of 
£1 Gs. Od. per £100 Sum Assured to all ordinary Branch policies in the Immediate Profit Class. 


JOSEPH A. PATRICK, Chairman. 
J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Secretary. General Manager. 
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the Control Board, but the great majority of the members 
represented the various sections of the industry, and the initiation 
of policy came from them. The Trade Unions were represented, 
but they were considerably outnumbered by the representatives 
of merchants and manufacturers, and their réle on the Board 
was usually critical rather than constructive. The employers, 
and particularly the Chairman, Sir Herbert Dixon, made the 
Board and practically controlled its policy. 

The great achievement of the Cotton Control Board was, of 
course, its system of dealing with the unemployment necessarily 
caused by the war-time shortage of raw cotton. By levying the 
employers, usually in some proportion to the machinery which 
they worked, the Board raised a fund out of which unemploy- 
ment benefit was paid. Mr. H. D. Henderson, in this excellent 
short monograph, tells the story of the Board’s work, and especi- 
ally of the successive developments of the Unemployment 
Scheme. His aim is to be strictly impartial, but the effect 
which he produces is, perhaps for that very reason, that of 
showing the Board to have been, throughout its work, almost 
completely under the employers’ control. He brings out very 
clearly the extent to which the power of the Board was used to 
keep down wages in the industry. At the time of the Armistice, 
when prices had doubled, wages had risen, on a piecework basis, 
by less than sixty per cent., and the fact that short time was 
being generally worked reduced the earnings to a point far less 
above the pre-war level. Every application for higher wages 
was met by the employers with calculations of the wage value 
of the Board’s unemployment pay, and with threats to stop 
this if the demands were pressed. Yet nearly all sections of 
employers were making very high profits, for the reduced output 
caused cotton goods and yarn prices to soar to unprecedented 
heights. 

The history of the cotton unemployment scheme, which came 
to an end in July, 1919, is of special importance now, when the 
cotton Trade Unions are pressing for the institution of a permanent 
scheme of unemployment provision on an industrial basis. The 
war-time scheme clearly could not be applied in its entirety 
under normal conditions, but it furnishes useful hints for a 
permanent arrangement, and Mr. Henderson’s very clear and 
readable account of it should be studied by all who are considering 
the possibilities of “insurance by industry.” The Ministry of 
Labour, in accordance with a proposal made by the Geddes 
Committee, is at present making enquiries of both employers’ 
associations and Trade Unions on the point. It is to be hoped 
that those who have to answer his questions will first read this 
book, and that the Minister, too, will give it his careful attention. 


A TRAGIC HISTORICAL MYSTERY 


The Dauphin, Louis XVII. The Riddle of the Temple. By G. LENOTRE. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


Lenétre’s studies of the French Revolution, though they are 
light, popular reading, are the work of an historian and have the 
virtues of great history. They are vivid, accurate and just. 
He never juggles with a detail, or slurs over a possibility; he has 
no cause to plead or theory to advance. He has a vast amount 
of material to deal with, material full of contradictions and uncer- 
tainties, from which no clear issues emerge, and out of this chaos 
he creates with small touches, with infinite patience, a picture so 
brilliant that we cannot defend ourselves from the pain or beauty 
of the impression. His close attention to details, at first sight 
negligible, would seem to promise no such result, but the result 
is always attained, and in the end we must acknowledge that it 
could have been attained in no other way. 

The Riddle of the Temple is one of the saddest of historical 
riddles. The story begins in 1792, when the King was driven 
from the Tuileries, and ends in 1845, when the body of the child 
who died in the Temple was exhumed, and the last effort to solve 
the mystery left the problem of the Dauphin’s death as obscure 
asever. All that is known for certain is set forth in these pages, 
and all that is mere conjecture is weighed and discussed. In 
1792 the King and his family were brought to the Temple, and 
the scene of their last imprisonment is minutely described. 
Topography, Lenétre says, is the one safe criterion by which 
a report can be tested. The eyes of contemporaries were fixed 
upon that gloomy fortress, but the tragedy played inside its 
walls has become more visible to posterity. For a time we have 
abundant information as to the actions and sentiments of the 
actors. We can reconstruct each hour of their life; we even 
know what they had for breakfast. We see the little Dauphin 
at eight years old playing battledore and shuttlecock in the 
garden of his prison, a child so lovely and intelligent that even 
Chaumette and Hébert, most sinister of all the figures in the crowd 


that came to peer at him, were charmed by his innocence and 
grace. But after the King’s death the shadows thicken and our 
assurance fades. All is horror and doubt. We see the child 
taken from his mother, used as an instrument for her torture 
and condemnation, taught to drink and swear and make merry 
with his jailers. Then silence: when the curtain lifts again 
it reveals in place of the little Dauphin—an imbecile, a wretched 
figure covered with ulcers, unclean, misshapen, dumb. It 
seems probable that Louis XVII. was removed from the Temple 
and that the child buried under his name in the cemetery of 
Ste. Marguerite was a substitute, introduced to serve the ends 
of conspirators who had stolen the little King. But if so, what 
became of him? How long did he survive? Then the scene 
is shifted, and a story yet more distressing is unfolded: we follow 
the fortunes of Jean Marie Hervagault, a mysterious youth who 
wandered over France claiming to be the lost heir of the monarchy. 
It is commonly supposed that he was an impostor, but he per- 
suaded many to believe in him, and he died in extreme misery 
at the age of 80 without betraying himself, or being exposed. 

To translate the work of Lenétre into English is to confer a 
benefit upon readers of history. The first demand that they 
would make of such a translation is accuracy. Unfortunately, 
in meeting this demand the translator has overreached himself. 
The style is so awkward that it cannot be read without discom- 
fort, and its clumsiness is nearly always due to an over-literal 
rendering. The illustrations and diagrams are excellent, 
especially the plans and sketches of the Temple, which are of 
great assistance to the reader. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chasing and Racing: Some Sporting Reminiscences. By Hanrpinc 
Cox. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Cox, referred to by himself and by all others (except Mrs. Langtry) 
as “‘ Cockie,” is a very well-known sportsman, gentleman rider and 
ex-M.F.H. His reminiscences are extremely entertaining, provided 
that one can get over the fact that he considers it amusing to talk 
of a beard as a “‘ face-fungus,” and that he will be humorous. He has 
many interesting and illuminating stories to tell about the great, 
from the horses and their riders up to “‘ His Nibs,”’ who outside his 
circle of intimates was known, not by this name, but as Albert Edward, 
Prinee of Wales, and later King Edward VII. On the whole, Mr. 
Cox’s stories are best when he keeps off his human companions, and 
confines his attention to the lower animals, his horses and his hounds. 
He has, in fact, one very fine story to tell of how he made a bet that he 
would go into his hounds’ kennels in evening dress and sit down for 
ten minutes without uttering a word, and of how he was in peril of 
being torn in pieces by his own beloved pack. We confess to a weak 
spot in our heart for that hound, the “ surly and ferocious Landsman.” 


Aspects of Jewish LifeTand Thought. (The Letters of Benammi.) 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

This reprint of papers from the Jewish Chronicle supplies an 
attractive account of Jewish faith, life and ideals. The author writes 
easily and combines enthusiasm with a broader mind than some of 
his faith possess. He illustrates well, through Jewish Saints and teach- 
ing, his thesis that Judaism is the Religion of Humanity. The paper 
on Jesus will surprise some Christians, though it is somewhat modified 
by a later one. When we read, “ There seems no intelligible reason 
why the Pharisees should have desired the death of Jesus. His life 
was Jewish, his teaching was Jewish,” we find it difficult to agree with 
either remark. But the Gospels are regarded as of no historical valuc 
as records. We read that ‘‘ Tacitus says never a word about Jesus 
and his movement.” If the writer thinks the passage in Annals—XV., 
44, a forgery, he should say so. Jews are proverbially kind to their 
own people, but we doubt the generalisation about their charity to 
the non-Jewish. Jewish money-lenders are, we notice, severely con- 
demned, but we do not think the writer with his Jewish idealism 
understands the feelings behind Anti-Semitism. Jews in the police- 
courts are singled out by the Press, but they mark themselves out by 
their use of their hats in the witness-box. The professions and practice 
of Christians differ, no doubt, but that is true of many religions now- 
adays. A Jew in business will read his letters on the Sabbath, after 
getting somebody else to open them. Anglo-Jewry is, at present, as 
the writer shows, widely divided in its beliefs and practices. M. 
Solomon Reinach in his Orpheus says that rationalism is a dominating 
power among educated Jews. 


Benign Stupors. By Avousr Hocu, M.D. Cambridge University 
Press. 14s. 

The medieval schoolman who wrote a treatise De omni re scibili et 
quibusdam aliis might well have included, under the latter head, 
such perversities of human mentality as the late Professor of Psychiatry 
at Cornell University Medical College has exposed and analysed in his 
book on benign stupors. For what can be more unknowable than 
insanity, and especially that form of insanity with which Dr. Hoch 
was concerned, in which the patient sinks into a coma hardly dis- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








OF 


LONDON 


UNIVERSITY 





The Senate invite applications for the following ts :— 

(1) Camoens Chair of Portuguese Language and Literature tenable 
at King’s College. Salary {800 a year. 

(2) The Sir Ernest Cassel Lectureship in Commerce tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salary {500 a year. 

Applications (12 copies) must be a not later than first t 
on May Ist, 1922, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
—_ Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


OST DESIRED BY CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, second-class 

Honours Degree, as Private aa. either political or social. Engaged 

on executive work con uropean relief for a three years. Age 32. 

Hard worker with capacity for detail (see testimonials).—Guy KEELING, Ruskin 
Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


OUNG SWISS LADY seeks situation as Lady Companion or 
Governess.—Letters to FRAULEIN HAUBENSACK, 9 Universitaétsstrasse, 
Zirich 6, Switzerland. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 
every description intelligently and BF pmom 4 undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 not ae Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. aa 16 Sadie Bey A 




















YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully ~y! B.-A eens at home.—Miss Nancy McFaRLans, 
11 Palmeira 


) Chay TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tely . Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. years’ literary 
-—Miss Hiiprrca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


Treated at bom (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) panty and accurately 
executed at home.—Miss L. Mattinciy, Wire Mill Cottage, near Lingfield, 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and al) other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
May 26th.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 
July 4th.—TYROL, and OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 


Programmes from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 
I wt for Descsiptive list tas List (geste) ot of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 


Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
aR. Midens. ae yy Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., Ed } A 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


BovRNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
ee gate Gon Cle lift, Saat Saran Same end cage. Gas-stove 
Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exis. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite mear sea and Downs. Tenuis.—Mrs. RocErs. 
(Cookery diploma.) 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE yom er —eggre Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 billiards, tennis, croquet, 
ant, golf; garages. Board- -residence, “a ‘6a. to 578. 6d. Write for 

LITTLEDEAN Hovus®, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAMPING quarters, near sketching-grounds, West Sussex. Indi- 
viduals, small parties of ladies or family.—C. H. NicHoLLs, Ballinger Grange, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for peciientens to 
B OsBornnms, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


Wwey BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, = ah to mew. Write for descriptive price list, 
for free ite.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “E*’) 
"Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22] Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 

















“TRE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 
and ens Inteectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 

. Over 20 years.—For interes send stam 9 ome 
envelope to” to the SECRETARY, 16 N.S., Cam Street, London, 


INVALIDS! In the Domesticated Sunlight Treatment is Your 
Health.—-1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 


VENTUALLY you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Opy, L1p., 
2? New Oxford Street, London. 








UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduatedCourse. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work, 
—Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1, “Phone: Langham 2530, 


CULLEGE FUR TEACHERS. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

Soares LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration Schoo! : Colet Gardens, 

Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer : “te A. Dodds Pairbairn, Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

tnformation concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Biucation, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), &. t, 
University Courses ty ARTs, Screwca, Mepicine and Enciverrino for Men 
end Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at liberty to quote 
for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. GpesiBestions 6 to rs 702, 
New Srareswan, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway. LCondon, W.C. 
C= ALOGUES, Periodicals, Books, Office Stationery, etc. aol ice, 
quality, economy (London work).—Enquire H. OaxrsmoTr, 43 Hdridge 
Road, Croydon. "Phone Holborn 91. 


LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


YY 24 Sane THATCHED HOUSE to be let, May to 
-- 4-4 of or 3 sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath (bh. and c.). Sheltered garden, 


ts only. No $5 gus.—EcKHARD 
Lockeridge, Ma oem 
O LET, 4-roomed Cotswold Cottage, comfortably furnished, May, 


June and July, 20s. a week. Stroud or Cirencester 7 miles. Reference 
required.—Apply Box 732, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
y, London, W.C. 2. 


7™ LET, Two comfortably furnished Rooms in gardener’s cottage 
at Burnham Wood, Welwyn, for six months. Suitable for week-ends.— 
Apply Miss Dickinson, 21 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


LOOMSBURY.—Small self-contained Furnished Flat to let in 
woman doctor’s house in Bloomsbury. Bedroom, sitting-room, bath, kitchen, 
hot water, ‘phone. and comfortable. 5} eas 734, New 

STATESMAN, 10° Great at_Queen Street, Kingsway, Londoa, W.C. 2. 


wo UNFURNISHED ROOMS; service available; electric 
light; bath; 27s. 6d. To be seen 10-12.30, or appointment.—15, Heathcote 
Street, W.C.1 (mear Mecklenburg Square). 


ESTMINSTER EMBANKMENT.—On the third floor, over- 
looking river and garden, to Let (furnished) Sitting-room (sofa-bed), small 
bedroom (small single bed) and kitchen. Use of bathroom and telephone. 

No attendance. {2 108. a week.—Apply Mrs. MCArTuuR, 48 Grosvenot Road, 
London, S.W. 1. 

TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 
London, N.W.1 district. References required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfast, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and one: on 735, New ‘STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Lenden, w.c 


r= with breakfast for agama, 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


















































Gas stoves.—Miss 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year ae ye 
Six Months ,, 45)  «.«. 18. Od, 
One Quarter, post free .... 73. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. If any 
Postal Subscriber in Great Britain fails to 
receive the paper regularly every Saturday, 
a notification should be sent to above address 








without delay. 
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tinguishable from unknowable death itself. Yet from this welter of 
unreason, from the manifestations of a consciousness akin to the larval, 
the pre-natal, the Professor has sueceeded in establishing a definite type 
of insanity, and is even able to suggest certain lines of treatment 
appropriate to that type. Benign stupors—anglice conditions of semi- 
consciousness which do not end fatally—are by no means uncommon. 
They may be precipitated at any moment, in a predisposed person, 
by an emotional crisis. Viewed objectively, they would seem to be 
the organism’s effert to escape from reality, found unendurable, into 
the nothingness of Nirvana. In almost every case studied by Dr. 
Hoch, the patient’s mind, while it was still energising, was full of the 
idea of death, while suicidal attempts—impulsive, rather than fully 
voluntary—were by no means uncommon. The author’s theory that 
the efficient cause of these stupors is psychical rather than physical 
will, if other observers confirm his deductions, be a new bulwark to 
the auto-suggestionists. For a benign stupor involves certain very 
definite physiological phenomena, the most notable and consistent 
of which is a rise in body temperature. But the main value of this 
book is its originality ; it is a mine of first-hand observation, and what 
theorising it contains is firmly founded on the personal experience of a 
highly competent investigator. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are in quite cheerful mood, except in the case 
of the more speculative sections. Railway stocks are 
firm, and the knowing people are taking this oppor- 

tunity to dispose of their holdings ; the companies are not earning 
their dividends, which are being paid out of Government com- 
pensation, and with the prevailing trade depression it looks as 
though a long time would elapse before railway net receipts 
will enable railway dividends to be distributed at the present 
rate. Tobacco shares have risen, and the time is approaching 
when it might be as well to take profits on these. There is a 
falling-off in quality in the case of some new issues offering, 
but the International Sleeping Car 6 per cent. sterling bonds 
and the Czecho-Slovakian 8 per cent. bonds were largely 
over-subscribed in a few minutes on Thursday morning, the 
rate of interest being unnecessarily high, in my opinion. 
The City Equitable Fire Insurance disclosures have startled 
City opinion, which is now almost inclined to agree that, 
hateful as Government interference is, some further control 
over insurance offices is necessary ; if it is pointed out, however, 
that a nationalised insurance system would avoid any possible 
losses to the insured, the average City man murmurs something 
about “lack of enterprise under State management,” and it 
must be admitted that the City Equitable certainly displayed 
more enterprise than would have been the case with a State 
office with investments restricted to trustee securities. 
* cn a 

With reference to my Note last week regarding the lack of 
information given to the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company 
shareholders as to the Kirkcaldy firm of floorcloth manufacturers, 
Michael Nairn & Co., which proposes to absorb the Greenwich 
undertaking, the chairman of the latter gave the necessary 
details at the general meeting. He stated that the history of 
the Nairn undertaking had been a record of continued progress 
and expansion paid for out of profits, that their buildings were 
very extensive, extending over 89 acres, and the plant up to date. 
They had very substantial reserves, a large fire insurance fund, 
and a pensions fund. Being a family concern, a private limited 
company and a very successful one, they were somewhat reticent 
as to their profits, as they were not anxious that their competitors 
should know how very prosperous they had been, but during 
the last ten years their dividends had varied between 10 and 20 
per cent. ; in 1921 they had written down all stocks and contracts 
to market value, had paid a substantial dividend, and carried 
forward £111,000. They had no debentures, and their capital 
consisted of £150,000 6 per cent. preference shares, £200,000 
10 per cent. preference ordinary shares, and £1,100,000 of ordinary 
shares. The new company is to have an authorised capital of 
£2,200,000, the proportion being about 8} Nairn to 1 Greenwich 
Linoleum. The amalgamated concern will probably be the 
largest linoleum manufacturing business in the world, and 
satisfactory dividends might reasonably be expected. With 
this information there is no doubt that Greenwich Linoleum 
shareholders will be well advised to accept the proposed exchange, 
and the fact that the shares have steadily risen in the market 
shows that this is the general opinion. 

* ae Bo 

Mexican Eagles continue weak on the assumption that the 
meeting of shareholders, to be held a few days hence in Mexico 
City, will be called upon to pass a resolution for the creation of a 
big issue of preference shares. As I have already said in these 


Notes, this"is"no good reason for a fall in the price of the ordinary 
shares, but the share markets are not swayed by logic, parti- 
cularly if it’suits the book of other people to go the other way. 
The Americans know more about oil than any other nation, 
and on this account it is interesting to see what a leading firm 
of New York brokers has to say regarding the Mexican Eagle 
Oil Company in a circular which has just reached me. Their 
summary is as follows : 
From the above and the abridged balance-sheet overleaf it is 
apparent that the Mexican Eagle Oil Company has : 
lst. Extremely large cash and liquid resources at its disposal. 
2nd. That against an issued capital of $64,250,000 the company 
holds in cash, liquid resources, and investments in allied 
companies (which are remunerative and easily realisable), 
no less than $71,900,000. 
3rd. That the properties stand to books for no more than $2,000,000 
(after all the surplus and reserves are taken into consideration), 
although these properties brought an average yearly income 
of over $26,000,000 during the last four years. 
4th. That new oil-field developments and improved technical 
organisation support strongly the belief that at least a similar 
income is assured for a long while to come. 


We recommend these facts to your consideration in support of our 
opinion that Mexican Eagle shares represent at present prices, more 
than ever, one of the best and most attractive purchases of oil securities. 
The firm referred to has something new to report with regard 
to developments in other parts of Mexico, which I have not 
thus far seen in the British Press, and on this account the following 
excerpt from their circular letter may also be of interest : 

A new well estimated at 25,000 barrels capacity daily was brought 
in towards the end of 1921 in the San Geronimo district on which 
property the company has an area of over 10,000 acres in one block. 
This discovery indicates a new and, it is believed, an extensive 
field. 

Advice has also been received that the company’s drilling opera- 
tions in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec have been successful in the 
finding of a deep oil sand, and it is anticipated that this discovery 
will develop into new and productive areas on the extensive holdings 
of the company in that region. We have recently (February Ist) 
received from our correspondent on the spot information that 
this well (Number 18) at Conception, Tehuantepec, ran at the rate 
of 30,000 barrels per day until partly “sanded up.” There is, 
‘however, still oil coming through the bore hole and a sample shown 
to our correspondent was of 80° gravity. This is the highest grade 
oil so far found in Mexico, where the gravity ranges generally from 
15° to about 23°. Our correspondent expects that the well will be 
definitely reopened and proven in a very short time. 

The same informant expects shortly very important further 
developments at San Geronimo, and further states that the best 
informed opinion in Mexico expects in the near future great news 
regarding the Eagle’s drilling in other new territories in the State 
of Vera Cruz. 

8 * * 

At the general meeting of Tweefontein United Collieries, held 
in Johannesburg (before the recent disturbances), the chairman 
made the following observations : 

With common sense and co-operation between employers and 
employees and frank discussion on points of variance I have no 
fear as to Transvaal coal maintaining its position as the cheapest 
all-round coal obtainable up the East Coast of Africa and round 
the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

We have thick seams, no gas, little water, good roof; seams are 
seldom over 200 ft. below the surface, and with all these natural 
advantages and that estimable fellow, “‘ Mr. Bantu,”’ who does all 
the hard work cheerfully for least pay, if we cannot hold the trade 
it is only due to gross stupidity on someone’s part. 

Economical laws are immutable, and woe betide those who seek 
to violate them. Shareholders must get reasonable and fair returns 
on capital invested or that industry will pine and die. Our workers 
have latterly had more and shareholders less than equity demands. 


These statements leave me in some perplexity. ‘“ Mr. Bantu,” 
of course, means the native worker, generally termed “ Kaffir ” ; 
and what a company chairman generally means by “ common 
sense and co-operation between both employers and employees ” 
is indicated by the deseription of the native worker as one who 
“does all the hard work cheerfully with least pay.” But how 
reconcile this statement with that which follows, that the workers 
have lately had more and shareholders less than equity demands ? 
The closing reference to the immutability of economic laws, 
as usual, covers confusion of thought. There requires merely 
to be added that the mother company, the Tweefontein United 
Collieries, Limited, which holds the debentures and shares of 
the South African company and derives its revenue therefrom, 
has managed to pay 10 per cent. on both its participating prefer- 
ence and its ordinary shares, which presumably is “ less than 
equity demands.” A. Emit Daviss. 
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BOOK BARGAINS. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


all new copies at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Send for List for March, Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 

















THEATRES. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sa. (cer. 848.) 


NIGHTLY, 830. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2.30. By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 
Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


THE SILVER BOX. 




















EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“GETTING MARRIED,” by G. BERNARD SHAW. 





SCHOOLS. 


St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 Ee 
Education without residence {40 p.a.— : Miss Ausce J. Rosmrson, 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Marie y College. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

three = Open-air classes. Montessori methods and Kerri educa- 
eee oe, 7 atmosphere "s Cross ts situ- 
ated on grave! soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Prircirar. 


| GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Ap Experimenta) School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, ag hg oa 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. me-tables. 
—- yz: , tion. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude ie is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Specia) Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 

for elder dh will "be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nrcmouts and the 














M4LT MANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Coonan, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

ee SS Se The aim of the School ts to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child tor the of the 
community; to age self-c on by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and increase resource and initiative by 








Dancing Handicraft of every tion ; to 

practical work such as Cookery, Gerdening and Poultry-keeping. The girls wil) be 
prepared for the Uni ities, the Medi } Profession and tor for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of | Eurhythmics, Elocution, , Cookery and al) such 


See 3 See S an 6 ae ee ee, 200 ineas @ year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
tn its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoaD, GrRovE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcrozB EURBYTHMICS TATGRT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF aGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, Mis* MILDRED STEELS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedtord.—Priacipal: Mie STANSPELD. Students are trained 














to this College t T of G The Course of Training 
extends over 4 years, ma includes Educational and Medical G: on the 8 
System, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 


£165 per anoum. —For prospectus apply Secretary. 








STEINWAY HALL 
Lower?Seymour Street (behind Selfridge’s). 
Public Lectures - SUNDAY EVENINGS, 7.30 p.m. - Public Lectures 


These lectures open wide and important fields of thought for the newcomer, 
while those already interested can learn much. 


By Miss CLARA M. CODD (National Lecturer). 
April 9 - - - PAIN—THE TEACHER 
April 16 (Easter Day) - THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 


These are but two of a miscellaneous and comprehensive series. For further 
information write The Theosophical Society, 23¢ Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 











DEATH DUTIES. | 


Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death ties and so leave 
your estate intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 
| 








142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
T Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic ont Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Jowett’s Di es of Plato, vols., full calf, £5 5s. 
Smoliett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1884, £5 5s. ; Froude’s Short Studies 
English in Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, fine set, £6 6s. ; 

Parnol’s The Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 308.; Butler's Birds of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 353., pub. {8 88.; Adventures Gi! Blas, 
trans. by Smoliett, curious plates, 4 vols., 308., 1785; Sterme’s Works, 1783, rare 
set, 7 vols., {2 28.0d.; Johnson's Lives of the Poets, rst Edit., 1781, 4 vols., 303. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 423.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. 
by Brangw ae 6 —— L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s. ; g¢ Moore Memoirs, My Dead 

fe, si fs wis Suess Face of Barth, 4 vols., {4 438.; Everyman, a 
Morality Play, Riccar Press, {3 153.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {228.; Rawlin- 
son's Ancient Monarc hies, 5 vols., £7 78.; Holland and Beigium, illustrated by splendid 
engravi by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 28.; Baxter mts, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
{3 5s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “ Memorial “ edit., 7 vols., {5 58.; Machen's 

Heptameron, 1886, £3 33.; Wilde's Salome, illus by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; 
Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great Gods Hair, The Descent of the Sun 
and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 10s.; George Moore's Hail and Farewell, 
3 vols., rst Edits., £4 10s. ; ‘Hus Footst ot Dr. Johnson, 1890, {5 38.; Omar 
Khayyam, large paper coor. V iflon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Mascfield’s t Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, ae Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of Maseficld; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 catures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, he and any 
other Beerbohm ist Edits.; Conrad's Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, t902; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Snetaghes 





OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 2 vols., £6 ros. ; Burton’ s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., (25; Boswell's of Johnson, 6 vols., 258.; Joho’s British 

rds and Haunts, 4 coloured plates, 128. 6d ; Dostoevsky's Works, 12 vols., 

4 108.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 35s. y 3 38.); Decameron, tllus., 2 vols., 359. 
pub. £3 38.); Art of Extempore S xing. 98 ; Ibsen's Works, 12 vols. {3 128. ; 
Memoirs of Grammont, 2 vols., etchings, V zetelly, £3; Parrer’s English Rock Gardens, 
2 vols., £3 38.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 126. 64. ; Punch, roo vols., in 25 hf. 
morocco, {12; Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 218.); Pepys’ "Diary, 4 vols., 298.; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 428.; Trall’s Sexual Ph and Hygiene, 4s. 6d 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased 3,000 books want List free.—HOLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS e ss 3 considerable 





teductions in f ded b inati i -—Particulars and prospect: 
from the Head Master, Rev. DUDLEY SYMON, MA. — 
O0-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 


THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN og ~ RAY Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of ve fee {99 
per annum.—Ful) particulars from the Heap MAsTER. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £47,000,000 Annual Income - - £6,750,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
— Bourne's Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
W cC. FISHER, Monager for the United Kingdom 











LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with e new 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks By 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 158. carr. paid. Catalogue 
post free.— Taz Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS. ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 

inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classi ae 


Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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CHATTO ¢& WINDUS 


By BRET HARTE 


Snowbound at Eagle’s, €%c. 
Flip and Other Stories 
Cressy 


“ This reprint of BRET HARTE’S works which Messrs. Chatto and Windus are now undertaking 
deserves a warm welcome.’’—Times Literary Supplement. “‘ Though I have seen a number of 
Californian films, I have never seen one so vivid, so full of adventure and the excitement of rapid 
movement in dangerous places; and so surprising with dramatic situations, as the written word of 
*SNOWBOUND AT EAGLeE’s.” More; if a new novel were to be published as humorous and shrewd, 
and as well-written, as ‘ Cressy,’ then our literary critics, made grey and pale by the abstract 
verbosity of the new psychology, would at once begin to read for pleasure instead of for a miserable 
hiving.”"—H. M. TOMLINSON in the Nation and Atheneum. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON By CATHERINE CARSWELL 





The Veneerings : By she author of THE 


GAY-DOMBEYS, ete A sequel to Dickens’ novel, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, traversing with a weal:h 
of interest and actail the Victorian scene from 1864 
to 1901, in England, the Continent, and South Africa. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 
The Exemplary Theatre: «tr. Hariey 


Granville-Barker has more than the usual number of 
qual fications for writing such a book as this. . . . 
*THE EXEMPLARY THEATRE’ is the most 
thoughtful book on the theatre that has been published 
in England for a lung time.”—St. John Ervine in the 
Observer. Small Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


By CLIVE BELL 


Since Cézanne : A brilliant series of essays 


by the author of ART (Firrx Eprrion, §s. net). “ Mr. 
Clive Bell enjoys pictures, which is rare, and enjoys 
writing about them, which 13 perhaps not so rare. But 
the result of this double erjoyment ts that we can enjoy 
what be writes.’—Times Lit. Sup. With 8 illustra- 
tions after Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, etc. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. net. 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 


Disenchantment: 4 study in the origins 


of our present discontents. “If itwere not a pleasure to 
read this hook 1t would be a duty. Mr. Montague possesses 
the essential of good writing, a cultured, gracious and 
experienced mind. But bis new book 1s not merely a 
piece of li:erature. It contains a needed messace ; it ts 
a tract for post-war times.”—Today. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Cr. 8yo. 7s. net. 


The Camomile : A novel of Glasgow, by 


the author of OPEN THE DOOR! The portrait of 
a young girl, of an intense honesty, and of that peculiarly 
exciting interest that so strongly appeals to those who 
value the privilege of penetrating bebind the scenes in 
the buman heart. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. net. Shortly. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


The Love Match : The new comedy now 
playing at the Strand Theatre in London. “ The wittiest, 
Abe most carefully wrought, that Mr. Bennett bas given 
us for a long time, and a teling picture of s°me tenden- 
cies of contemporary English life.”—John o’ London’s 
Weekly. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


By SHANE LESLIE 


The Oppidan : 4 novel of Eton. “ This very 
able piece of sociological history . . . the book is Etow 
in general, and Eton of the Hornby-W arre tridition in 
particular.” —Manchester Guardian. “ 4 very intimate 
and graphic picture of Eton life at the end of last century, 
and makes extremely interesting reading.”—Truth. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


By MARGARET R.LARMINIE 


Search : «.4 one step the new writer takes ber 
place in the "very highest rank of women novelists ; her 
achievement is a delicate but decisive one.”—John @ 
London’s Weekly. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
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